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A CALL FOR A NEW GENERATION OF FILM MAKERS 
—BY JONAS MEKAS 


The establishment of the INDEPENDENT FILM 
AWARD* marks the entrance of a new generation of film 
makers into American cinema. 


The time has long been ripe for it. We had expected it 
to happen with the breaking up of the Hollywood monolith 
‘into small independent film companies. But our hopes 
proved to be only wishful thinking. Most independent com- 
panies soon became small Hollywoods in themselves. 

The only independent artist left in dramatic feature 
film, Orson Welles, is constantly being bended down and 
butchered, as he was in Touch of Evil. 


The only free film making being done was in the short ex- 
perimental film. However, lately, it too has become sterile, 
and has been frozen into a genre. Film experimentation 
has degenerated into “making experimental films.” 

Still, experimental film makers, and such artists as 
Orson Welles, kept the spirit of free cinema alive in Amer- 
ica. We praise them not so much for their achievements as 
for the course they have faithfully followed. 

However, to break the stifling conventions of the dra- 
matic film the cinema needs a larger movement than that of 
the experimental film makers. 

We think that such a movement is about to begin. 


The first signs of a larger stir-up are visible. Several 
dramatic films, some already completed, some about to be 
finished in coming months—films such as John Cassavetes’ 
Shadows, Morris Engel’s Weddings and Babies, Alfred Les- 
lie’s and Robert Frank’s Beat Generation, Edouard Laurot’s 
Sunday Junction, Jerome Hill’s The Sand Castle, to men- 
tion only a few—clearly point up a new spirit in American 
cinema: a spirit that is akin to that which guides the young 
British film makers centered around Free Cinema, a spirit 
which is being felt among the French film newcomers such 
as Claude Chabrol, Alexandre Astruc, Francois Truffaut, 


* For details about the Independent Film Award see back cover 
of this issue. 
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Roger Vadim, Georges Franju, and a spirit which is chang- 
ing the face of the young Polish cinema. 

Basically, they all: 

mistrust and loathe the official cinema and its thematic 
and formal stiffness; 

are primarily preoccupied with the emotional and intel- 
lectual conditions of their own generation as opposed to 
the neorealists’ preoccupation with materiality; 

seek to free themselves from the over-professionalism and 
over-technicality that usually handicaps the inspiration and 
spontaneity of the official cinema, guiding themselves more 
by intuition and improvisation than by discipline. (As the 
postwar emergence of neorealism freed cinematography 
from the conventions of studio lighting, thereby coming 
closer to visual truth, so the new generation of film makers 
may eventually free direction, acting and sets from their 
dead and commercial conceptions, and go on to seize the 
truth of their experiences and their dreams.) 

Obviously, this is not what the “professionals” want. 
These film makers will be severely criticized and perhaps 
even accused of betraying cinema. However, they come 
closer to the truth with their nakedness than the “profes- 
sionals” with their pretentious expensiveness. 

It is wrong to believe (Cocteau said it long ago) that 
good films can be made in 35mm only, as it is wrong to 
believe that only the 16mm experimental film makers can 
be really free. 

John Cassavetes’ film, Shadows, proves that a feature 
film can be made with only $15,000. And a film that doesn’t 
betray life or cinema. What does it prove? It proves that 
we can make our films now and by ourselves. Hollywood and 
the miniature Hollywoods of our “independents” will never 
make our films. 

A $15,000 film is financially unbeatable. Television cannot 
kill it. The apathy of the audience cannot kill it. Theatrical 
distributors cannot kill it. It is free. 

Therefore, 

it is time to bring our film up to date. Hollywood films 
(and we mean Hollywoods all over the world) reach us 
beautiful and dead. They are made with money, cameras, 
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and splicers, instead of with enthusiasm, passion, and im- 
agination. If it will help us to free our cinema by throwing 
out the splicers and the budget-makers and by shooting 
our films on 16mm. as Cassavetes did, let us do so. 

Our hope for a free American cinema is entirely in 
the hands of the new generation of film makers. And there 
is no other way of breaking the frozen cinematic ground 
than through a complete derangement of the official cinema- 
tic senses. 








WHAT'S WRONG WITH HOLLYWOOD 
—BY JOHN CASSAVETES 


Hollywood is not failing. It has failed. The desperation, 
the criticisms, the foolish solutions, the wholesale cutting 
of studio staffs and salaries, the various new technical im- 
provements, the “bigger picture,” and the “ultra-low-budget 
picture,” have failed to put a stop to the decline. 

The fact is that film making, although unquestionably 
predicated on profit and loss like any other industry, cannot 
survive without individual expression. Motion pictures can 
not be made to please solely the producer’s image of the 
public. For, as has been proved, this pleasure results neither 
in economic nor artistic success. 

On the other hand, the audience itself, other-directed 
and mass-minded as it is, may condemn pictures such as 
Twelve Angry Men or The Goddess. These pictures may lose 
money, but they have inspired applause from those who still 
think freely and for themselves. These pictures have gone 
beyond Hollywood “formulas” and “ingredients,” and will 
affect strongly the future of American motion pictures. 

More often than not, the mass audience will not accept a 
new idea, an unfamiliar emotion, or a different point of 
view if it is presented in one or two films only, just as it 
will not immediately accept new ideas in life. However, the 
new thoughts must eventually lead to change. 

This is not to say that individual expression need only 
be so called point-of-view films or films that stimulate 
thought. Certainly the standard of the musical can and must 
be improved too; the treatment of comedy should reach in 
other directions; the “epic” and “Western” pictures and the 
“love story” must also search for more imaginative ap- 
proaches and fresher ideas. 

However, the probability of a resurrection of the industry 
through individual expression is slim, for the men of new 
ideas will not compromise themselves to Hollywood’s de- 
partmental heads. These artists have come to realize that 
to compromise an idea is to soften it, to make an excuse for 
it, to betray it. 

In Hollywood the producer intimidates the artist’s new 
thought with great sums of money and with his own ego 
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that clings to past references of box office triumphs and 
valueless experience. The average artist, therefore, is forced 
to compromise. And the cost of the compromise is the be- 
trayal of his basic beliefs. And so the artist is thrown out 
of motion pictures, and the businessman makes his en- 
trance. 

However, in no other activity can a man express himself 
as fully as in art. And, in all times, the artist has been 
honored and paid for revealing his opinion of life. The 
artist is an irreplaceable figure in our society too: A man 
who can speak his own mind, who can reveal and educate, 
who can stimulate or appease, and in every sense com- 
municate with fellow human beings. To have this privilege 
of world-wide communication in a world so incapable of 
understanding, and ignore its possibilities, and accept a com- 
promise—most certainly will and should lead the artist and 
his films to oblivion. 

Without individual creative expression, we are left with 
a medium of irrelevant fantasies that can add nothing but 
slim diversion to an already diversified world. The answer 
cannot be left in the hands of the money men, for their 
desire to accumulate material success is probably the reason 
they entered into film-making in the first place. The answer 
must come from the artist himself. He must become aware 
that the fault is his own: that art and the respect due his 
vocation as an artist is his own responsibility. He must, 
therefore, make the producer realize, by whatever means at 
his disposal, that only by allowing the artist full and free 
creative expression will the art and the business of motion 
pictures survive. 








MORNING FOR THE EXPERIMENTAL FILM 
—BY LEWIS JACOBS 


Values have to be created, or at least restated in every social 
group and in every generation. And when this re-statement fails 
to take place, one has the stagnant epochs and the stagnant peoples. 

WILLIAM JAMES 

For the arts, the 20th century has been a time of experi- 
ment, of freedom to destroy the old and attempt the new. 
Literature, painting, music, architecture, sculpture, theatre 
and dance have all been given a variety of new purposes, 
objectives and techniques. Time after time, established ac- 
ademic styles have been abandoned and new ones developed. 
Craftsmen of rank in these fields seem to know what is hap- 
pening in the world and more particularly what is happen- 
ing in art. 

The motion picture alone, or rather the theatrical motion 
picture has neglected to reach out for new aims and forms 
that can give it fresh vigor and keep it contemporary. But 
this was not always so. In its early years, the movies of 
Griffith broke with prevailing theatrical conventions—ex- 
emplified by “Famous Players in Famous Plays”—and freed 
the medium from its dependence upon stage performers’ 
techniques and principles to establish a methodology, a 
technique and a purpose integral to the movie medium 
itself. Other film makers in America and Europe followed 
Griffith’s lead and started a cinematic tradition with a var- 
iety of aims, techniques and styles in which experiment 
played a significant role in the art of the silent film. But in 
the 30’s the addition of sound abruptly cut off all individu- 
ality, narrowed the film’s esthetic goals and relegated it 
once more to a medium of reproduction, its doctrines derived 
from theatre. 

Then in the 40’s other craftsmen appeared who saw that 
the creative aims and forms of movies were different from 
that of the stage. Welles’ Citizen Kane and Stevens’ A Place 
in the Sun, broke with the proscenium and footlights tradi- 
tion most brilliantly. Their films restored movie making to 
its own traditions with originality and distinction. Shots 
were fresh, dazzling, cohesive. There was little of the familiar 
lighting, static compositions, or frontal staging common to 
other films. Sound was expanded beyond the bonds of dia- 
logue to become trenchant, more meaningful, operating on 
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several levels at once and formally integrated into the conti- 
nuity for greater structural effectiveness than had hitherto 
been displayed. The building of scenes and sequences de- 
parted from convention into a dynamic order dominated by 
movement and rhythm. Throughout, the effort was made to 
emphasize the movies’ own means and forms in a creative 
tradition begun earlier by Griffith and his followers. 

Though widely acclaimed, the advanced and adventurous 
cinematic techniques of Welles’ and Stevens’ films, had little 
effect on the industry as a whole. Facing increasing hard- 
ships by the separation of exhibition from production, the 
closing of theatres and studios, and the inroads of television, 
theatrical movie makers became less daring, less willing to 
break the bonds of an eclectic tradition. Instead they reached 
out for new mechanical devices to hold shrinking movie 
audiences. Cinerama, three dimensional movies, wide 
screens, stereophonic and hi-fi sound—were presented only 
as novelties or as elaborate theatrical shows without regard 
for their creative potentialities. 

Today the theatrical film finds itself in a cul de sac. Even 
though outwardly little remains that was characteristic of 
the movies before television, what does remain is sterile, 
belongs to a worn out tradition—a tradition that stems from 
the same old, tired theatrical concept of “Famous Players 
in Famous Plays.” The limits of this idiom were reached a 
long time ago. Academic now, it hampers creative effort, 
stifles new approaches to content and techniques—basic 
factors which concern the very nature and life of movie 
progress. 

Like all new developments in art, new motion pictures 
can only appear as a reaction against established standards. 
This reaction has become evident over the past few years 
in the rise of a type of film other than theatrical, whose 
traditions are nevertheless rooted in the work of Méliés, 
Porter, Griffith, Eisenstein, Epstein and their peers; steeped 
in the forms of modern art and the ideas of the contemporary 
world. This is film away from the main stream of theatrical 
exhibition, film which for most of its life has led an under- 
ground existence. It is film of fits and starts; (since the 30’s 
its development has been sporadic, arriving with sudden 
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bursts of vitality and just as suddenly departing, quietly 
and unnoticed); of little cost and great devotion (and de- 
votees) ; of surreptitious screenings and small audiences (but 
gaining annually); but above all, a film of bold images, new 
concepts, diverse issues and fresh techniques. Nonetheless 
it has been kind of dark-cellar-film in nearly every country 
of the world until called into the daylight of open recogni- 
tion on the 27th of April, 1958. On that date the first 
vibrations of a new era in film creativity was openly ac- 
knowledged. This significant event was the International 
Experimental Film Competition—held in Brussels during 
the recent World’s Fair—whose aim was to encourage free 
artistic creation, a spirit of research and the exploration of 
new techniques by film makers generally called experi- 
mental. 

For the first time in its history, the movie operating out- 
side the traditional theatrical forms was given the opport- 
unity to be seen and judged by a distinguished jury of 
international film makers as an independent work of art— 
devoid of politics, box office values, costs or other doctrinaire 
considerations. 

Like the famous Armory Show held in New York in 1913 
which suddenly awakened the American public to modern 
painting, the Brussels Experimental Film Show dramatically 
restored art to movies. With over 400 entries from 29 coun- 
tries, 133 films were chosen for exhibition. These films were 
anti-traditional, anti-theatrical, highly personal, indiscreet, 
or even esoteric, but enough of them revealed ample creative 
tumult to satisfy film art’s demand for freshness, cinematic 
awareness and individuality.* 

Not meant to be looked at as “entertainment” but as 
individual statements of creative expression, the range of 
the films varied widely in cinematic mood, feeling, material 
and texture. While the film makers were evidently influenced 
by experimental films of the past, by what was happening in 
the other arts and by conditions in the world today, none 


*-In December the first repercussions of the Brussels show 
reached New York when nine of the prize winners were shown at 
Cinema 16. Of the nine films shown, three were from Poland— 
the $10,000 Grand Prize winner, Dom (W. Borowczyk and J. Lenica), 
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consciously followed a “school” or made their films according 
to the dictates of a particular economic or social group. All 
were primarily concerned with themselves as film artists 
and in movies as a creative art form. Their cardinal virtue 
was integrity and responsibility to the film’s own means of 
expression and mode of composition. 

While trying to re-establish values for film art, they were 
not afraid to tackle serious aspects of life as well. They 
portrayed the world as they saw it without acknowledge- 
ment to Hollywood or Broadway; investigated subjective as 
well as objective experience, and stressed satire above senti- 
ment. 

What sets the work of these and other experimental film 
makers apart from the theatrical variety, is what sets the 
work of painters apart from illustrators: what is said and 
how it is said in terms of the medium. In opposition to the 
moribund aims and forms of today’s theatrical film makers, 
those in the experimental field believe in the movies prim- 
arily as an art. Their objectives are not to “entertain” but 
to reveal, not to mirror, but to explore; not to repeat, but to 
invent; not to reject esthetic standards, but to refresh and 
re-shape them from the medium’s own traditions and the 
current of life. Their work is experimental by its: very 
nature since the making of a film is a continous process of 
discovery. Whatever the story, whatever the theme, what- 
ever the raw material, they insist the movie use its own 
sources, relationships and forms of composition. The creative 
challenge comes from the problems of organizing these forces 
into a personal structure governed by a forthright expres- 
sion of contemporary consciousness. Only by such discipline 
can the motion picture achieve the stature of an art, modern 
in spirit as well as form. 


and two medal winners, Life Is Beautiful (T. Makarczybski) and 
Two Men and a Wardrobe (R. Polanski). Two films came from 
America: Loving (Stan Brakhage), winner of the pre-selection jury 
award, and Highway (Hillary Harris), recipient of a bronze medal. 
From France came L’Opera Bouffe (Agnes Varda), winner of the 
International Federation of Film Societies award; from Argentina, 
Symphony in No B-Flat (Rudolpho Kuhn); from Israel, Song With- 
out Words (Yorin Gross), and from the Netherlands, Gyromorphosis 
(Hy Hirsh), each a medal winner. 








TOWARD TRUE CINEMA—BY SLAVKO VORKAPICH 


PART ONE: TWO ASPECTS OF THE MOTION PICTURE: 
RECORDING AND CREATIVE 


The name motion picture may stand merely for the 
technical process which consists in a rapid succession of 
pictures projected on a screen, or for any kind of popular 
entertainment produced and presented in such a way, or, 
among other things, for a truly creative use of a rapid 
succession of pictures projected on a screen. The name is 
a general one and a general name is expected to cover a 
variety of things. But a special meaning of a general name 
like painting becomes immediately apparent when it is 
placed in a simple context, for example, in “Teaching Paint- 
ing at a University.” Obviously here the sense of creative 
use of the tools of painting is intended, and not house—or 
furniture—painting and other similar uses of brush and 
paint. It may be worth noting that in the case of painting 
the general name is reserved for the creative use of the 
medium, while other uses have to be qualified. 


Now, with the word creative, especially in connection 
with motion pictures, one can get into real semantic and 
philosophic difficulties if one tries to prove as true one’s 
assumptions about it. 

One of my claims is that most of the films made so far 
are examples not of creative use of motion picture devices 
and techniques, but examples of their use as recording in- 
struments and processes only. There are extremely few 
motion pictures that may be cited as instances of creative 
use of the medium, and from these only fragments and 
short passages may be compared to the best achievements 
in other arts. 

Often, when a specific example, like the lunch hour 
sequence in the documentary The City, is mentioned, a 
number of listeners would come up with some such ques- 
tion: “You mean a series of quick cuts?”—“Do you think 
it is possible to make a whole picture like that?”’—If I 
mention McLaren’s Fiddle-Dee-Dee: “Oh, you mean ab- 
stract shapes dancing to music?”—If I describe passages 
from Cocteau’s Beauty and the Beast, some jump at the 
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conclusion that I mean fantasy and symbolism, and if, with 
some hesitation, I mention some of my own work I can 
almost hear a few of them thinking: “Now we know! You 
mean camera tricks! You mean montage: the Hollywood 
kind, not the Eisenstein kind! You mean flip-flops and wipes 
and zooms and the camera on the flying trapeze!” 


Perhaps the right answer would be: Yes, all of these 
things and much more. But first let me try to explain what 
may not be considered as the creative use of the medium, 
what may be called the recording use only, or an extension 
of some other medium of communication or expression. 


The technical nature of the film medium is such that it 
may very easily and profitably be utilized as such an exten- 
sion. In this sense it may be compared to various uses of 
printing of words; to various uses of still photography: 
reporting, keeping records of events, people, things, etc.; 
to uses of drawing and painting for scientific exposition 
such as diagrams, charts, and illustrations in books on 
biology, botany, medicine, etc.; or it may be compared to 
various uses of the sound recording devices for preserving 
speeches, lectures, memorable performances of music or 
for making transcriptions of radio shows. In fact, the film 
medium is used mostly as an extension of each of the 
various media mentioned. And it is natural that the chief 
value in such films should lie in that which is recorded: 
the event, the performance, the person, or the object 
photographed and the verbal and sound accompaniment that 
usually goes with it. Rarely is it required that the value 
consist in a unique filmic structure about the subject. 


The fact that some of these recordings have been so 
effective and at times emotionally very moving may have 
led many people into believing that this efficient power 
came from the medium itself. Now, no one would call a 
phonograph record of a master conductor’s interpretation 
of a great composer’s composition—no one would call that 
record a musical masterpiece, no matter how technically 
perfect it was. But, quite often, technically polished visual 
and sound recordings of great performances in various 
fields have been hailed as great films. This applies, equally, 
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to most dramatic or story films. Let me illustrate this with 
a hypothetical example. 

Suppose, we take a piece of creative writing, e.g., the 
famous soliloquy from Hamlet, and, suppose, we photograph 
with a motion picture camera that passage just as it is 
printed on the page in a book. Or, for this particular shot, 
we may have had the monologue printed on parchment in 
some fancy type designed by a creative typographer, and 
we may, for extra embellishment, use some real “mood” 
lighting, like throwing a faint shadow of “a bare bodkin” 
upon the page. Now would this, in a “rapid succession of 
pictures projected on a screen”, give us a motion picture? 
Technically, yes. But what creative contribution was 
achieved by the use of the motion picture camera, apart 
from giving us another record of Shakespeare’s creative 
work? Obviously, none. 

Suppose we elaborate a little more on our shooting of 
the monologue and we get a creative actor and we dress him 
in a costume designed by a creative designer and put him 
in a setting designed by a creative art director and we light 
him with lights full of mood and photograph him with a 
motion picture camera and register on film all his expres- 
sive actions and gestures and movements of his lips and 
tongue and cheeks and record his voice on the best sound 
system available. What do we get this time? A performance 
really worth preserving and showing all over the world. 
But what have we as makers of the picture created except 
making an embellished record of an actor’s acting of a 
writer's writing? Again the answer is: obviously nothing. 
No matter how “amazingly lifelike” the picture may seem, 
strictly speaking, this is what was actually achieved: from 
a living creative performance a shadow was abstracted by 
mechanical means. This applies also to complete photoplays. 
Photo plays, how precisely descriptive that name is! 

At this point the thought of the close-up as a real filmic 
contribution usually comes up. The close view is not some- 
thing specifically filmic, if it is taken in the sense of some- 
thing brought closer or magnified for closer scrutiny only. 
Long before the advent of the film, the close-up was to be 
found in all except stage arts and music. Portraits and still 
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lives in painting, sculpture, and still photography; des- 
criptive detail in literature. 

There is a controversy about who “invented” the close- 
up. Probably the inventor got the idea from observing 
someone in the audience of a theater—a legitimate theater, 
of course—who was using a pair of binoculars to see an 
actor’s or an actress’ face at close range. And it is mainly 
in this telescopic sense that the close-up is still used. No 
doubt that it adds dramatic emphasis to a photoplay and 
thus makes up for some of the loss of the performers’ living 
presence. Still we are talking in terms of the theater, and 
still we are using the medium to record bits of that other 
art, the actor’s creative acting. Let me at this point make 
clear that I am not opposed to the use of the film medium 
as an extension of the theater, I only object to calling 
such extension creative use of the unique characteristics 
inherent in cinematography. 

Considered filmically or creatively, the close-up has two 
main functions: visual-dynamic and associative. Close-up 
here means close view of anything relatively small. We 
react bodily, kinesthetically to any visual change. As a rule 
the bigger the change the stronger the reaction. For ex- 
ample, in a sudden cut from a long view of an object to a 
very close view of it there is, always, an inevitable optical 
and kinesthetic impact, an explosive magnification, a sudden 
leap forward. If the object is in motion, the close-up in- 
tensifies this motion; as a rule, the greater the area of the 
screen is in motion the greater the intensity. This seems 
obvious. And thinking in these terms, one should, obviously, 
be led into thinking of degrees of change, impact, and 
intensity, and how important—if one hopes to use film 
creatively—the relative organization of these factors must 
be. To use a visual medium artistically is to make the visual 
parts “go well together.” Problems of duration, harmony, 
contrast, proportion, and rhythm, are involved in this sort 
of visual-dynamic organization, i.e., cutting, which is quite 
different from editing a sequence of long shots, medium 
shots, and close-ups according to literary-dramatic require- 
ments only. And a little more thinking in this direction 
leads one to deeper fundamental differences, through proper 
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shooting for that sort of cutting, down to the original con- 
ception, to the problem of how to express a theme filmically. 
And that is a long way from the stage. 

In a close-up an object appears somehow dissociated 
from its context. It is thus more or less liberated and made 
available for new combinations, both in respect of its visual 
values and meaning connotations. The latter are called 
“association-fields” by Gyorgy Kepes in his remarkable 
book “Language of Vision”. (Although primarily a study 
of visual principles operative in static graphic arts, this 
book is full of fruitful suggestions applicable to motion 
pictures.) In certain combinations with other fields an 
object acquires a quality that may be compared to that of 
a poetic image, but this similarity should not be taken too 
literally. Each different aspect of the same object has a 
unique quality and thus it differs from a word, which is 
more readily variable in a different context. The possibilities 
of creative organization of filmic imagery are so little known 
and explored (to some extent by Cocteau) that it seems 
like an insolence to compare our crude gropings with 
masterpieces of other arts. 

It is clear that the emphasis here is on visual values. 
But this means more than striking photography, unusual 
camera angles, and ingenious dolly and boom shots. It is 
not a question of artistically composed tableaux. It is a 
problem of composing visually, but in time. Individual 
shots may be incomplete, as individual musical tones are 
incomplete in themselves, but they must be “just right and 
go well together” with other shots, as tones must with 
other tones, to make complete and esthetically satisfying 
units. Beautiful photography is only surface embellishment, 
while cinematography is the gathering of visual-dynamic- 
meaningful elements, which creative cutting combines into 
living entities. 

The emphasis, then, is on the development of a visual 
dynamic language, independent of literature and theatrical 
traditions. The emphasis on the visual aspect does not ex- 
clude creative use of sound. It is, however, somewhat amus- 
ing to read chapter on “counterpoint between sound and 
image” when no one can claim to have mastered the fun- 
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damental organization of the factors spoken of in connec- 
tion with the close-up. 

No doubt, the film medium is related, in some ways, to 
other arts. But relation does not imply imitation. It may 
learn from other media, but, if it is to be dignified with the 
name of art, it must not merely copy. In art “speaking 
likeness” is not a criterion of value. 


PART TWO: A METHOD OF TEACHING THE CREATIVE 
USE OF THE MEDIUM 


In essential ways the motion picture medium is unique. 
And to the study of the possibilities inherent in the medium 
a method has to be worked out. I can give here only a 
rough idea of certain aspects of such a method, based on 
my own experiences teaching film at the Department of 
Cinema at the University of Southern California. 

The teaching should be based on a literal interpretation 
of the name of the medium: motion pictures. Pictures 
should be taken in the sense of images. The goal is integra- 
tion of motion, image, meaning, and sound, but at the 
beginning the emphasis should be laid on the first part of 
the name: motion. 

An effort should be made to dissociate the meaning of 
the word from certain undesirable connotations. It does 
not stand merely for stage action, nor a certain type of 
agitation now so popular with film directors. This may be 
exemplified by the “movements” of a star, who, during the 
span of a brief dialogue moves from the couch to the fire- 
place and to the window, where with a toss she turns her 
back to her lover and comes to rest, staring out of the win- 
dow. Nor does it stand merely for a perpetual agitation of 
the camera, also very popular with the movie directors, 
who treat the camera like an infant who is not satisfied 
until it is perambulated or dollied about. The students are 
asked to make a fresh mental start, if they can, by forgetting, 
for a while, the daily film fare they have seen. It is then ex- 
plained that a whole new world is open to them for ex- 
ploration: the world of motion. 

The invention of the cinematic tools has not only given 
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us the means to make “amazingly lifelike” recordings, it 
has also extended, immensely, the possibility of a heigh- 
tened perceptual grasp of reality. 

In static visual arts students are trained in a sensitive 
perception of the shape of things, while here they are 
directed toward a keener perception of the shapes of the 
motions that things generate. At first they are required to 
observe simple motions. An example of a simple motion 
would be a segment of space as it is cut out by a door open- 
ing or closing, a complex motion would be one traced by a 
newspaper dancing high in the wind. The emphasis is on 
object motion, because of the geometric simplicity of such 
motions. The students are requested to observe, analyze, 
compare, classify, and describe these motions. 

The human perceptive mechanism is such that it may 
interpret as motion certain phenomena where no actual 
motion occurs. This was thoroughly investigated by Gestalt 
psychologists and is called phi-phenomenon or apparent 
movement. “Under appropriate conditions successive pre- 
sentation of two lights at two points not too distant from each 
other results in an experience of movement from the first 
to the second.” (Koehler). Our experiments show that 
there is a sensation of displacement or a visual leap in a 
cut between any two sufficiently different shots. This may 
be demonstrated very vividly if short strips of the shots, 
approximately ten frames each, are rapidly alternated. In 
certain cases a clear transformation of one shape into an- 
other may be experienced. By making their own selections 
of shots or designs and intercutting them in various ways 
students become aware of a new purely filmic force: more 
or less intense visual impact that occurs at each cut. 

The project following these exercises consists in a thor- 
ough observation of a complete simple activity or occupa- 
tion where a limited variety of motions is involved. Again 
the emphasis is on the motions of objects, for example in 
the wrapping of a package, preparing food, loading of a 
truck, etc. The complete action is broken down into as many 
simple motions as possible and each is shot from a great 
variety of angles. This kind of analysis, or over-analysis, is 
different from recording previously discussed. Here the 
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motion picture camera is in its natural element. This 
process is really a filmic liberation of bits of dynamic 
visual energies, extracted from a simple event in reality. 
Each angle is selected to take hold of a single clear visual 
note. None is intended for an individual display as a “best 
shot” in the picture, not any more than a note is intended 
to be the best in a melody. In the re-creation of the event in 
cutting, each filmic facet acquires value only by its place 
in the total filmic structure. And the student’s sense for 
structure grows out of these exercises in analysis. 

Sometimes, in cutting, the movements are slightly over- 
lapped, i.e. each new fragment begins a little back of the 
point already reached by the preceding fragment; in other 
words, in each new strip a small fraction of the preceding 
movement is repeated. Often surprisingly beautiful effects 
result. A sort of rhythmical time-stretching occurs. There 
are several striking instances of this effect in Eisenstein’s 
earlier films. 

Most students soon will become aware that very simple 
everyday actions may be made exciting by means of filmic 
analysis, and that there is a new kind of visual beauty to 
be found in the ordinary world around them. One can say 
that where there is physical action there is visual poetry. 

The next stage in the student’s work should consist in 
exploring the associative possibilities between images. Stu- 
dents should be asked to make simple statements entirely 
by visual means. Some may become capable of expressing 
truly poetic moods; those with vivid imaginations may 
bring in surprisingly effective free combinations of images, 
while others may succeed in making simple documentaries 
interesting and visually exciting. 

The work done this way may be compared to the crea- 
tion of simple melodies. Once the student has mastered this 
elementary process, he should be prepared to orchestrate 
several movements within a shot and to achieve a more 
complex organization of images for themes of greater com- 
plexity, so that perhaps, some day, he may learn how to 
make, not photoplays, but dramatic motion pictures. 








WHAT'S WRONG WITH TELEVISION DRAMA 


On November 11th, 1958, a group of writers appeared on 
David Susskind’s “Open End” (WNTA-TV), in a forum on 
the status of television drama. They represented seven of 
America’s top television writers whose original contribu- 
tions had given television drama some of its best hours of 
respectable, mature entertainment. However, only one or 
two of them are working today in the medium they helped 
to create. 


The participants in the forum were: 

ROBERT ALLEN AURTHUR, author of “A Man is Ten 
Feet Tall,’ “Shadow of a Champ,” “Spring Reunion,” “Man 
on a Mountain Top,” and the “Sound of Different Drum- 
mers.” 

PADDY CHAYEFSKY, author of “Marty,’ “Holiday 
Song,” “Bachelor Party,’ “Middle of the Night,” “The Big 
Deal,” “The Mother,” “The Catered Affair,” and many others. 

SUMNER LOCKE ELLIOT, author of “The Thin Air,” 
“Witch on the Moon,” “Friday the 13th,” “Whereabouts 
Unknown,” and others. 

JAMES LEE, author of “Career,” “Boswell’s Life of John- 
son,’ “Capital Punishment,” and others. 

J. P. MILLER, author of “Old Tasselfoot,”’ “The Rabbit 
Trap,” “Days of Wine and Roses,” etc. 

TAD MOSEL, author of “Ernie Barger is 50,” “The 
Heaven,” “Other People’s Houses,” “The Five Dollar Bill,” 
“Star in the Summer Night,” and many others. 

DAVID SHAW, author of “Rescue,” “Double Jeopardy,” 
“Recluse,” “Nothing to Sneeze at,” the adaptation of “Our 
Town,” and others. 


SUSSKIND: Id like to start by asking you this question: 
Television drama, live television drama in the hour or longer 
form, is almost extinct today. There’s Playhouse 90 on Thurs- 
day night, there’s an alternating U.S. Steel Hour and Arm- 
strong on Wednesday night, there is a program called Ellery 
Queen, and there’s a detective show called Pursuit. But 
that’s the limit of live TV drama today. There used to be 
Kraft, Studio One, Robert Montgomery, Philco, Goodyear, 
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Kaiser Aluminum Hour, and many others. Now, they ob- 
viously faded and I think it’s deplorable. But the question is, 
why? What happened to live TV drama, which made one of 
the major contributions to television? 

MOSEL: Don’t you think one thing is that it gutted the 
market and all the plays began to look somewhat alike? 
Television created a whole kind of play that can not be seen 
anywhere else. And once it was created, it started imitating 
itself. You would turn from show to show, from night to 
night, and you’d see the same kind of thing. And don’t you 
think that perhaps people got a little tired of it? 

SHAW: It’s never up to the audience, really. You know, 
that’s the tragedy, I think. The people never turned it down. 
It was sponsors. They wanted more insurance. You’ve got to 
have a great novel, or a motion picture, or something, and 
they don’t want to take a chance on the original. 

MILLER: Well, I think there’s something we're leaving 
out. I think a lot of television drama got to be just plain 
bad. I didn’t get tired of it; I just couldn’t stand it. 

SUSSKIND: Let me ask you this: Is this true that the 
dramas of 1953 - 1955, which represented the kind of high 
point, the days of the really fine originals that you’re all 
justly acclaimed for—contained the seeds of destruction 
because you writers didn’t change the formal and thematic 
content of your dramas? You kept specializing in the ex- 
amination of life, in the psychiatric approach, or the in- 
finitesimal probing of a small event within home or within 
human life. Is it because you didn’t explore that and go on 
to other things, other issues? 

AURTHUR: I think that is true to a degree. However, we 
were working in a medium that was very demanding, and 
if you take the life work of a playwright like Tennessee 
Williams, you will find that he repeats himself thematically 
over a lifetime on the stage. We were being pushed and 
pushed to write. ... 

MOSEL: Every six weeks. 

AURTHUR: And we were driven off television; we did 
not abandon television. Television left us. I remember being 
in a meeting with you and the advertising fellows, where 
the howl was: “No more of that stuff, no more, that’s the 
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end, no more!” I had to threaten to quit before I was allowed 
to do “Man on the Mountain Top.” The finagling that went 
on before I did “A Man is Ten Feet Tall,” I could write a 
book. This, you know, was never easy. But it was easier in 
those days because economic pressure wasn’t as great. Now, 
prices are ridiculous on television. The competition is enor- 
mous and they don’t want original plays. They want names. 
They want, as Jim says, security; they want insurance. Well, 
good luck! 

SUSSKIND: Well, Paddy, you’ve been away the longest. 
Does that mean for you that television no longer represents 
the creative challenge and compulsion that it once did for 
you because the other media are more effective? 

CHAYEFSKY: No. I used to sit around in a less restricted 
circle, David, than this tonight, up on the fourth floor of NBC 
outside of Fred Coe’s office. I think that’s the period of every 
one of our lives that we remember as the Bohemian period, 
the old coffee house period, where we used to come up with- 
out neckties and just talk, you know? Not just the sort of 
nonsense talk you'll find in the little cafes, you know, in 
Rome, but the talk of, “Hey, I have a hell of a—I have a 
wonderful idea.” And we’d talk and we’d talk and I did nine 
shows that year. I think Dave must have done six, Bob eight. 
You know—Sumner, all of us. We were working one after 
the other. That excitement and that sort of excitement is 
more than—you know, more than all the money in the world. 
I don’t think money ever took any of us out of this field. I 
think, though, that we lost that enthusiasm. I don’t know 
where. I don’t pretend to any—being particularly inarticu- 
late when it comes to discussing sociological or academic 
aspects of television, but the excitement went out of it for 
me. All of it went out. 

ELLIOT: We've all been talking about the causes—they 
seem to be in our neck of the woods. What about the public? 
I mean, what about that strange thing, public taste? Don’t 
you think that this does have something to do with this, that 
is beyond us? I mean, the Westerns and... 

LEE: The public—to me, we live in a vacuum and we 
have no idea of what they want and they have no selection. 
You know what are the important things in television? The 
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ratings, as far as the sponsor is concerned—which a sponsor, 
when really pushed down, says mean nothing. He doesn’t 
know how many capsules he sells or how many anything. 
Or the critics who are becoming increasingly important. If 
you do a show, the next morning, everybody really does die. 
It’s worse than Broadway, isn’t it? 

CHAYEFSKY: Jim, they’ve got a good way of telling. 
Philco used to have a very good way of telling how well 
the show went over the night before. They counted all the 
television sets that were sold the Monday after that Sunday. 
That’s not a bad way... . It’s as good as any rating. 

SHAW: There is another reason why a lot of television 
writers move away from it. And that is, when you’re doing 
a lot of television, you’re up there every few months, and 
the critics have a habit of watching the live show. They leave 
the series and the Westerns and all that junk alone. They 
come after you and you can make the most honest effort in 
the world and they’ll dismiss you in a little black box on 
the back page of the Times. And sponsors read the reviews. 
Agencies read the reviews. They have their effect. And I 
think as much as anything, the critics themselves have 
helped kill live television. I think they should take into 
account that the live drama is better than the stuff they are 
neglecting and they’re killing the live drama. I don’t know 
the last time I read a review of a Western. But we, you, 
David, doing a show every week are reviewed each time 
and they can kill you. They beat you down and it hurts. 

AURTHUR: And it hurts. 

SHAW: It hurts. And finally you feel why should you 
stay up there and get hit every time? 

LEE: Because you still got to eat. 

SHAW: Well, if you can eat somewhere else you got to 
eat somewhere else. 

AURTHUR: I saw a show last Thursday night on Play- 
house 90 which I thought very fascinating and brilliant in 
certain respects. I watched it all the way through, something 
I rarely do these days. The next day I read an incredibly 
brutal dismissal by Mr. Shanley and I think this bum thinks 
he’s still writing obituaries, you know? The point is, I don’t 
think this is a very fair thing to do at all. I don’t know where 
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the man gets the right to do it except that he’s got a job. 
But my point is that this was an experimental drama. It 
will be a long time before another show of this kind is done 
on any television program because of that incredible, ir- 
responsible dismissal. 

LEE: Don’t you think that it’s very naive of us to think 
we're ever going to change the critics? I mean, it’s just 
impossible. Why should we even... 

AURTHUR: No. But we’re talking now about why televi- 
sion drama is in a sad condition and one of the reasons is 
that no one cares. As I said before, who cares? 

CHAYEFSKY: Nobody cares. 

AURTHUR: But the point is that if the critics care, if 
people care, then there should be an attempt made somehow 
or another to deal with it intelligently. Now, tolerance is a 
terrible word. None of us ask for it. We ask simply to be 
treated in a fair way. 

Another strange thing that has happened in television 
criticism, as I see it, is that words have become too easily 
used. I don’t think any Broadway critic, book reviewer 
would say about a book: “It is funny; it is not funny.” They 
somehow deal with it in its own terms. 

SUSSKIND: I want you to know honestly that I have 
been this year wounded very severely quite a few times 
and there is no personal upset that quite matches it. It affects 
the digestive track. Well, you know what it’s like, all of 
you. But, on the other hand, I think that the responsible 
critics are doing two things which are more in the interest 
of live drama than anything else. The first is, to pay atten- 
tion to it, as opposed to the ignoring of the claptrap Wes- 
terns, right? And the second thing is to hail, perhaps 
overhail, the good things in live drama. I mean, when they 
rapture, when they’re excited and stimulated, the reviews 
are triumphant, Jim, like the review of your “Days of Wine 
and Roses” in The New York Times. But they’re very quick 
to label the shoddy. Now, it is when they call it unsuccessful, 
when they call it a failure, shoddy, if you will, that you rear 
up in emotional torment about it. Or is it the way they do 
that? 

AURTHUR: It is the way they do it, David. I don’t per- 
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sonally care what these fellows say about my play because 
I will take my chances. Some of them will be good, and 
some of them will be bad, and that’s the way it’s going to be 
whatever you do. What I am concerned about is the effect 
that the reviews have on the regiment who reads these 
things and takes them as facts and says: “Ah, hah, this guy 
in The New York Times hated it. We’ll never do anything 
like that again.” And this happens all the time. 

SUSSKIND: Who are these gentlemen? 

AURTHUR: The agencies, the fellows in the advertising 
agencies. 

CHAYEFSKY: I don’t think the critics or even the broad- 
casters, those anonymous people, are so important. I think 
that television is headed right down the road of radio be- 
cause, I think, it’s a symptom of the times. I just think, 
everything is headed down the same road. Why should 
television be an exception? I think we’re all plunging rather 
passionately into—a terrible word—I was going to say con- 
formism, but I like the idea of massism a lot better. I think 
we're all trying to be as ordinary as we can possibly be. 
Witness six very arrogant young fellows sitting here with 
their ties, talking about themselves. Seven? 

SUSSKIND: Are we all alike, do you think? 

CHAYEFSKY: No. I think we’re highly individual and 
quite dogmatic. Dogmatic being simply the ability to hold 
on to a conviction more than a week, and I think we can all 
do it. But I do think that our country is racing as fast as it 
can into anonymity, witness everything about us. And I think 
television is just symptomatic of the times. The highly in- 
dividual drama, the experimental show that Bob was talking 
about, will never make the grade here, never. Although his 
own experimental show, I don’t know how it was reviewed, 
“A Sound of Distant Drummers,” I thought was one of the 
best shows I ever saw on television or anywhere. 

SUSSKIND: It got violent reaction on both sides. 

AURTHUR: I, for once, for once in a great long while, 
I agree with Paddy. Now, not only are we slipping toward 
this dreadful anonymity, but we are glorifying it by giving 
it a label called togetherness. And we have seen not too 
long ago a two-hour multimillion dollar show dedicated to 
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togetherness which in my estimation is the worst thing that’s 
happened since the Black Plague swept Europe, and will 
drive us all into an anonymous togetherness. 

SUSSKIND: Well—I don’t disagree with what you’ve 
said but I want to ask you though, as opposed to making 
Olympian comments, what can you do about it? You men 
with a comment to make, with a creative mark to etch, why 
don’t you do something about it? 

AURTHUR: We do, David. 

SUSSKIND: Not by retiring from the television arena 
which reaches more millions of people than all your movies 
together. 

CHAYEFSKY: I can’t speak for the others, our comments 
are individual comments which we make any way we can. 
The cause of live television or of television as an industry is 
a little beyond me personally. I can’t see myself crusading 
for television and I think that it is a malevolent juggernaut 
that’s going to crush me up, as fast as it possibly can. My 
comment Ill make in a movie, which you may think hard, 
but I can make it. Or I’ll make it in a play, or, Lord preserve 
me, I may even try to write a novel sometime. But if I have 
to sit down and go to work to write a bunch of poker-faced 
fellows walking around with a horse, I'll give up the trade. 

SUSSKIND: I have approached practically all of you 
individually this year, and said: “Please, fellows, television 
is in desperate straits. We need mature drama, challenging, 
something that makes a statement.” 

AURTHUR: Let me ask you this, David. Can you right 
here and now say to any of us, “I give you the same freedom, 
the same terms, to write an original show for DuPont that 
you were able to do four years ago?” Can you say that? In 
other words, that we write exactly what we want to write, 
then cast the show exactly as we want it cast, and that we 
do it where we at least get a part of a chance to see it as we 
originally envisioned it. Can you make those terms this 
minute? 

SUSSKIND: Yes, I can. If you remember actually even 
in those days you talked over an idea with the producer of 
the program. You presented an outline. 

AURTHUR: I never did an outline. 
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MILLER: I never wrote an outline. 

SHAW: You had an “in” with the producer. That was a 
late development, the outline. 

CHAYEFSKY: Yes. When I came to Fred Coe, the outline 
was short of becoming a passe thing. You come in and the 
first thing you said to Fred was, “Listen, I’ve got an idea I 
don’t think they’re going to let you do this show.” “What is 
it?” You see, then you told him what it was and he said, 
“You go home and write it, boy.” You know. 

AURTHUR: If I can recreate a moment of history, I 
was in Fred’s office when Paddy came in and said, “I want 
to write a love story about a fat butcher in the Bronx,” and 
Fred said, “And what else?” He said, “That’s all.” And Fred 
said, “Go and write it.” And he said, “Is it a deal?” And he 
said, “It’s a deal,” and that was it. Now, make those terms 
today, David, I dare you. 

CHAYEFSKY: I gave a play to you, David. You can’t 
sell it. 

SUSSKIND: You wanted to do a play called “The Homo- 
sexual.” 

CHAYEFSKY: I think it’s a remarkably good drama and 
one of the best. I think it would wipe Ed Sullivan, Steve 
Allen, and Maverick off at one showing. 

SUSSKIND: For the purpose of our audience, I should 
explain that Paddy Chayefsky has a fantastically interesting 
series in conjunction with the American Psychiatrie As- 
sociation. ... a 

CHAYEFSKY: People think it’s going to be one of those 
things, you know. 

SUSSKIND: He has a tie-up with the American Psy- 
chiatric Association where case histories would be made 
available for purposes of dramatization. It would not be a 
clinical examination with the psychiatrist in the office and 
the couch. It would be the exploration of certain phase of 
abberation or deviation from the norm. They would include 
an exploration of the homosexual, of the chronic liar, of 
the communist, and many other subjects. Paddy is right, 
I think, in saying that’s a terribly hard show to sell in this 
form. 

SHAW: I have an idea to beat the Westerns with a show 
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about a homosexual horse... . 

UNIDENTIFIED VOICE: Or “The Homosexual Horse 
Fights Back.” 

MILLER: I think that it is a little presumptuous of us to 
talk about how we are going to stay in television, and al! 
this sort of thing, when people, I don’t think they care. I 
don’t really think that a hundred million people a week sit 
around and watch one horse opera after another that looks 
exactly alike. They could even interchange the people except 
that some of the fellows wear black hats. And that’s the only 
difference. They have no imagination, nothing to say, you 
know. They are a phony fairy tale with no relationship to 
reality at all. 

UNIDENTIFIED VOICE: People are watching them and 
they are supporting them. And what are we trying to save 
them from? That is apparently what they want. 

SUSSKIND: I think television needs hungrily and des- 
perately good plays and you won’t write for it currently. 

AURTHUR: If you go to Paddy and you say, “I want you 
to write for television,” and Paddy says, “This is what I 
want to write,” your answer is, “You can’t do that.” Now, 
of course, it might be that everyone will quiver when they 
hear that Paddy wants to do a show called “The Homo- 
sexual” .. . Now, there is no place on television that will 
permit Chayefsky to write what he wants to write. So you 
immediately say, “Write something else.” And this is what 
you demand... 

CHAYEFSKY: Now, I want to write something because 
I think it’s an interesting, exciting and personally very 
rewarding work for me to take up to my office when I’m 
all alone up there. I don’t want to sit down and do a piece of 
claptrap. I did that, you know. I’ve been around this business 
for 15 years, and I did all of that. I wrote the Theatre Guild 
of the Air shows and I wrote a “Suspense” and I wrote a 
“Manhunt,” and I’ve been through it, and I made a solemn 
vow that never, never, never will I do it again. And I never 
will, if I’m going to have any self-respect. And mind you, 
I think I have progressed a little bit. I think this year, I may 
honestly say I have a conviction that I want to write about 
something that I believe in. Well, I’ll write. I couldn’t get 
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this play on television to save my soul even though it’s as 
funny as can be. I'll put it on the Broadway stage. 

SUSSKIND: I think that there is a market in television, 
—although a shrinking one and a small one—for drama that 
has a statement to make, that has honesty and has power. 
Jim Miller’s “Days of Wine and Roses” is as adult and power- 
ful a thematic statement as has been made in television even 
back in those good old days when you were allowed some 
freedom. Or Jimmy Lee’s story on capital punishment in 
which he took an affirmative, powerful position. 

LEE: I had a strong producer. 

SUSSKIND: You had a strong producer. All right. You 
said, we don’t write for television any more for several 
reasons: the freedom to express yourself is now inhibited 
and crippled... 

LEE: There’s a funny scene in a play called “A Hatful 
of Rain,” which Mike Gazzo wrote, and it’s all based on 
brand names. A guy comes in and says: “You’re taking my 
Bond suit away. Come back with my Paris belt.” And it was 
a terribly funny scene because of the brand names. You 
never could have done it on television. They would have 
said, “Well, you know, we’re not plugging Paris belts. We’re 
WO sis. 

CHAYEFSKY: I’m not even thinking of commercial 
things. I’m just thinking of the subject matter. Suppose, 
just suppose—let me say that I’m representing Rod Serling, 
because, Lord knows, I wouldn’t write it. Suppose he wanted 
to write such a simple matter as the Little Rock story. Let’s 
face it, you can’t write the Little Rock thing. You can’t sel! 
the sets down South, you know. You can’t sell the aluminum 
paper down South. Let’s take something that I would like 
to write. I would like to write a show called “The Com- 
munist.” I think it’s something well worth examining, a 
wonderful drama of what in heaven’s name makes a man 
become a Communist and then, let’s say, abandon it and, 
you know, whatever it is. I haven’t even bothered looking at 
it because I’m not a speculative writer. But I would love to 
sit down and do a show called “The Communist.” An hour 
and a half show to understand the emotional directions of 
a person like that. You know, the minute a writer sits down 
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to do a story about somebody he has got himself like that 
person. Can I sit down and write a compassionate story of 
a person who becomes a Communist? Now, this isn’t homo- 
sexuality; this isn’t nymphomania or Don Juanism. This is 
a story of somebody trying to find out the truth about some- 
thing in our own current culture. You couldn’t put it on 
television and you know it, David. 

SUSSKIND: If you would give me the opportunity to do 
that kind of program on a one-shot basis, I would break my 
back in the effort to try to do that. 

CHAYEFSKY: Now, I'll give you another story. Once I 
wrote an outline called tentatively “Untitled.” The story 
involved a woman going through what is familiarly known 
in American society as change of life. The actual incident 
was—here’s a woman say, 49, 50, around that age, who throws 
a pass at a friend of her son’s—basic interest around which 
you build your story and try to make some comment about 
what value there is to life, or whatever it is. I happen to 
like to comment about life because I’m rather priggish 
about it, you know. But when I was at Philco at the height 
of our glory, when we were average 26-27, and I went to 
Fred, he said: “You can’t say change of life.” I said, “Look, 
I don’t have to say change of life, you know, I could say she’s 
going through those terrible years, or something like that.” 
He said, “You can’t do that story.” That’s what it came down 
to. For me, there are a hundred stories you can’t do. And, by 
George, I didn’t know I had so many lying around, to tell the 
truth. And I don’t know what we’re doing here. We should 
all go home and go to work. 

LEE: I wrote a play which was very innocent, no pro- 
blems, it was done off-Broadway. I tried to sell it to tele- 
vision, and it had an incident about a blacklisted actor, and 
that was it. It was out. There was no talk. 

AURTHUR: Is it ever going to be possible for television 
to do a show because 1, 000,000 people in the United States 
are going to watch it, not 30,000,000? Unless on pay television. 
It seems ridiculous to me that you can’t put on a show that 
1,000,000 or even 500,000 people want to see. I mean, that’s 
a pretty big mass of people. You could do a whale of a show 
for that many people. 
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SUSSKIND: I think the day is coming when that’s going 
to be not only possible but the way of life, and that’s pay 
TV. That may be the ultimate salvation for maturity and 
individuality. 

ELLIOT: What element of danger will there be event- 
ually in pay television going the same way with taboos? 

AURTHUR: I think the same thing will happen... I 
don’t even know the point of what we’re discussing except 
that we’re all for freedom. Freedom, but not only in tele- 
vision. There’s no freedom to write as you please in any of 
the mediums. If you want to be free, write verse and have 
it published. . . 

ELLIOT: ... by the Oxford University Press. 

AURTHUR: No, publish it privately. There you’ve got 
all the freedom you want. I think you’re fighting a battle, 
David, that doesn’t really even make any sense to me be- 
cause, as I said a long time ago, I don’t think anybody really 
cares. I don’t care certainly and I don’t know if anybody 
here really cares. 

CHAYEFSKY: I’m rooting for you but I don’t think 
you'll make it. 

ELLIOT: I think I care. 

SUSSKIND: I care very much. 

AURTHUR: What do you care about? 

SUSSKIND: I care for this reason. Never in the history 
of the world was there a tool invented with such potential 
for entertaining and informing and, if you will, instructing 
more millions of people at a single moment than television. 
To see it abused, denigrated, blasphemed and made into a 
piece of tinsel, pleasing the lowest common denominator, is 
absolute sacrilege, in my opinion. And therefore I care and 
I think it’s your responsibility to care because you men col- 
lectively with some others made the best and deepest con- 
tribution to television. And television never needed you 
more urgently than it needs you today. 

AURTHUR: I think you should start your own religion. 

SHAW: That’s the only chance you’ve got. If you have to 
please 30,000,000, it’s going to be bad. It’s going to please 
that mass audience that wants to watch mysteries and Wes- 
terns and... 
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LEE: You know what f think—two very important things 
when you say “I don’t care. Who cares? I don’t care.” I think 
one of the most healthy things about television is that the 
whole thing isn’t taken so terribly seriously. I don’t think 
it should be so powerful and so “Big-Brotherish” and con- 
trol everything. I think it’s marvelous that nobody cares 
once in a while. My mother and father, they sit in Detroit, 
Michigan, and they don’t know anything about critics and 
ratings and they don’t care what happens. If they turn it 
on and they don’t like it, they turn it off. The public has a 
healthy thing in them, you know... 

SUSSKIND: There’ve been four incidents in the past 
twelve months that promise hope. One, on the pure enter- 
tainment side, is the recent Fred Astaire Show. That could 
have been a Broadway revue. That kind of thing is possible 
and must be done. A second kind of thing is Jimmy Lee’s 
treatment on capital punishment. That was mature and 
exciting and challenging. The third, is James Miller’s “Days 
of Wine and Roses.” That was as adult as it could be, and 
made a very trenchant statement. And a fourth thing was 
Jimmy Costigan, who isn’t here tonight, his “Little Moon 
of Alban” in which a girl, when she lost her religion in the 
church, blacked out and crushed the religious symbols and 
everything and then went on. It was a beautiful statement 
of faith and love. Now, if those four things can still happen, 
then television and its potential is rich and unexplored and 
you shouldn’t throw in the towel and quit. 

AURTHUR: What I want to ask is why do you feel it is 
our responsibility, the writer’s responsibility to carry on 
this crusade? 

SUSSKIND: Only because in the beginning was the word. 

AURTHUR: But you turn around and find there’s a knife 
in your back because the word is never that important for 
the producer. And the day when one controlled his own 
material, those days are over. If you’re willing to go into 
the situation where you don’t control your words, that’s all 
right. I’ve done it. I did it last year twice on Playhouse 90. 
I did it once on the DuPont show, heaven help me. And the 
last two experiences were pretty miserable, from my stand- 
point. I’m looking to write pretty much as I feel and see the 
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play come out as I envisioned it from the start. No chance 
for that anymore, or little chance of that. You have said to 
me yourself: “I refuse to work with people anymore where 
I do not control the final product.” Well, that’s your position 
and you’re the boss and you can do that. But I won’t work 
under those conditions, David, unless I work in Hollywood 
where I get money for it. Then, I’m doing it for other reasons. 

CHAYEFSKY: Can I raise one point? The whole idea 
that we write for money or that writers write for money. 
In fact, Ben Hecht once called me Coldilocks. A researcher 
from Mike Wallace called and said: “Mr. Hecht said that 
more or less all writers in Hollywood are hacks and pros- 
titutes. You know it, and let’s face it.” Or something to that 
effect. And I said, “Well, don’t get me into any trouble, 
fellows, but honestly I don’t know any writers myself who 
are what I would call hacks and prostitutes. Every writer 
I know, if he doesn’t like it, would send the money back or 
turn the job down. There isn’t anybody. Tad ran like a thief 
when they tried to change his treatment, rather than take 
the money. Miller walked out of Hollywood. I turned back 
four or five thousand bucks to NBC because I didn’t like my 
own script. George Axelrod turned back over $150,000 to 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster because he didn’t like the way it was 
going. Bob, I think you’ve turned back money. Dave. I’ve 
been thinking—we’ve all certainly turned down jobs that 
we didn’t want to take, we never took them for the money. 
I know James has made a lot of money out there in Holly- 
wood and frankly so did I. But not because I set out to make 
it. “Marty,” I did it for buttons. Well, I lost $40,000 or $50, 
000 the year I did Marty. The Goddess is going to cost me 
my shirt, you know. But it doesn’t make any difference. 
You do it because—let’s say the ugly word—we’re artists. 

SUSSKIND: In one way or another you mentioned and 
indicted—and I agree with you—the conformity, the passion 
for conformity, and, if you will, mediocrity and sterility of 
much of our entertainment. Specifically in television and 
certainly you meant elsewhere also. 

CHAYEFSKY: Our whole way of life. 

SUSSKIND: In one word, you’re suggesting that this is 
the decline and fall of the American age, you know... And 
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I just refuse to be that pessimistic, and that defeatist. There 
is something to be done. 

CHAYEFSKY: I’m not being defeatist. I’m saying that’s 
the problem. I don’t think you can whittle away at the top. 
You got to start somewhere—some place. I think that per- 
haps the basic problem is a fetish for functionalism. If it has 
no function, it’s useless. Let us say that oil is a very func- 
tional thing, therefore it’s a highly regarded item in our way 
of life. Writing, art, things that are nebulous, amorphous, 
have no form, painting, all the arts. .. . There used to be a 
producer in Hollywood—he’s still there, unfortunately—who 
could never stand writers. Of course, when he hired a sec- 
retary he could watch her type, and if he hired an actor he 
could watch him act. But it used to drive him crazy to come 
into a writer’s office and see him sitting there—because he 
couldn’t see it, he couldn’t touch it, it was none of it tangible, 
and this I think is your problem. It’s not how do we fix tele- 
vision, it’s how do we get rid of this horrible materialistic 
sense that is now governing our country—because art is not 
material. 

LEE: It’s a moral problem. Like the $64,000 question case. 
Some guy comes out and says: “We don’t fix shows, we 
control them.” That’s the same word. And nobody says there 
is a moral issue. Its semantics. 

ELLIOT: Which we have all the time in television. 

LEE: We’re fooled by advertising slogans, if the President 
of the country comes out and says things that were written 
for him by the guys who are writing this advertising. 

CHAYEFSKY: Did you visit the American Exposition at 
Brussels? 

SUSSKIND No, I didn’t. 

CHAYEFSKY: It was just exquisite! It was exquisite use 
of space and functionalism and everything else and you 
never saw a thing. You went walking around that space and 
you kept looking through all the exhibits. It was, shall we 
say, functionalism, uselessness, and that is our problem, I 
think, and I think it lies in the fact that we are a material 
civilization, and that we can only understand and use and 
profit by the cups, and saucers, and the cigarette lighters. 
And television is no more no less than just another symptom 
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of our civilization. And this is true of our approach to build- 
ings, to living, schools, anything. You know you can get up 
and get a screaming argument about why we don’t spend 
more money on schools. Why don’t we? We don’t do it be- 
cause education is an amorphous thing. It is not a “real” 
thing. When they talk about education it’s only because the 
Russians have two rockets up instead of us. What I’m saying 
is we are approaching life wrong and television goes right 
along with it because it is dominated by our way of life. 

MOSEL: So what are we going to do? 

CHAYEFSKY: I’m making it my whole fight. Everything 
I say is: Let’s not do it. 

SUSSKIND: Well, then, let me ask you something. If 
what you said is true then why is so much of our drama— 
television and elsewhere—minutiae, psychiatric, the study 
of the dismal, the negative and the defeated—domestic strife, 
juvenile delinquency, narcotics addiction, alcoholism . 
Why isn’t there, then, in this climate which so urgently 
calls out for it, more affirmation in our art, particularly in 
our writing art? 

CHAYEFSKY: I think that there is a search for affirma- 
tion, David. And I think it’s there. I don’t go along with our 
angry cousins in Britain at all who just dislike the mass. But 
I do believe that the minute searching is the course we have 
found. I’ll say it the last time and then I'll get off the hook 
—we have found that getting money doesn’t count. You know 
that we’ve come out of the depression and we’re sitting on 
the wildest dreams of avarice. We’re as prosperous as we can 
be and it hasn’t helped. And we’re all running to the couch 
and that ain’t going to work. Now, we’ve got to find some- 
thing and what it lies in is a matter of something we believe 
in. 

SUSSKIND: Then why don’t you, as writers, treat, if you 
will, of more affirmative creeds or philosophies? I mean, 
there is so little written that deals with the biggest issues of 
life—God, faith, truth, existence, beauty. We seem to be 
hemmed in and focusing upon the microscopic ulcers or 
cancers in our society. 

SHAW: I think that we've left the microscopic stage of 
television. I certainly have. I know that, and my last show 
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was a conscious disregarding of microscopic writing. It was 
much bigger than that, and my intention was much bigger 
than that. 

AURTHUR: Well, about five or six years ago, David, 
when I called up for a job on the Montgomery show, the man 
there said to me. “What we want are happy shows for happy 
people.” And that was what they wanted and that’s what 
they got. 

SUSSKIND: And that’s what they are looking for. 

AURTHUR: Now, what you’re crying for when you say 
why are our writers dissatisfied and why don’t they look 
for affirmation. Which is another way of saying, “Now, the 
most exciting work that I see is work being done by these 
writers who look around and see total disater.” And it may 
very well be that they’re right. It may very well be that 
we're living in a culture that is heading for total disaster. 
And if this is true then it is certainly valid for the artist 
who sees it that way to write about it. To write about happy 
problems and happy people? I don’t want to go to see this. 
I don’t want to go to see a merry-go-round on Broadway 
i 

MILLER: An artist’s function is not to promote or pros- 
elytize or reform. An artist’s function is to explore and 
reveal and to express the times. You know, that’s all that an 
artist can really do. Otherwise he’s a propagandist or some- 
thing else. 

AURTHUR: There are still areas in this country where 
artists like Tennessee Williams can write. The condemnation 
that comes down around his ears! I read notices of Garden 
District in Hollywood that must have made Tennessee’s skin 
crawl. They hated the play out there. They just hated it, 
because it was so violent. And they don’t want to know of 
violence in Hollywood unless it is a cheap violence, assault- 
ing an old lady, you know. They don’t want to see this kind 
or truthful violence. 

SUSSKIND: What are—and I hope this isn’t too general 
a question—what are, then, your personal creeds as writers? 
I mean, individually, what are the things basically in the 
American culture fabric which you write out of? And about 
which you write? Jim, can you say it? 
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MILLER: Well, yes. My personal creed is to dig as deeply 
into the human being as possible and to reveal him to myself 
and to others as clearly as possible. I think, if we don’t do 
that, there is no revelation in our work, and we are basically 
hacks. We’re writing plots rather than drama. 

SUSSKIND: Tad, how do you feel? 

MOSEL: I can’t think in those terms. For me it’s an 
intuitive, instinctive thing. If I start thinking, when I sit 
down to write a play—if I start thinking about what is my 
creed, my play is right out the window. I assure you I’ve got 
nothing. I cannot say what my creed is or what the bulk of 
my plays amounts to. They just happened. Now, someone 
else could probably take these plays and read them and say, 
here’s this and this and this, and fit it all together into a 
beautiful picture which I might find interesting. I might 
believe it or not. 

CHAYEFSKY: I think Tad may be the most gifted young 
writer in the country today. And that’s his creed. That’s the 
same creed Tennessee has. I’ve never met Williams. I do 
know that when I see a man get up there—as he did in Gar- 
den District—and make words as all true writers do and use 
them for paint, that’s a pretty good creed to start with. That’s 
art. I don’t know what my creed is. 

SUSSKIND: If you'll forgive me—the strain that I see 
through most of your work, you know, from the earliest 
Marty, let’s say, through Middle of the Night, is a kind of 
terrible compassion for, and concern with, human loneliness. 

CHAYEFSKY: I'll settle for that. No, I can tell you what 
I mean to do in my next play that comes out next fall, I 
hope. I wrote a play to answer the great and what I think is 
the solemn futility that governs our way of life, just as I’ve 
talked to you now. And it is my play to answer it—what I 
thought should be done about it. You said what should we do 
about it? I wrote a play. That’s all I know what to do about 
it. 

ELLIOT: I remember Fred said to me once when I had 
a play in rehearsal three weeks: “What is your theme?” 
And I had no idea, and I lay on the floor and I was hysterical. 
I said, “Now we have just looked at $20,000 worth of sets, 
and they’re rehearsing, and now you ask me what the theme 
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is.” I guess I’m just an untidy kind of writer. I could never 
write a foreword to a book of mine. I’d have to have Tad to 
do it because I really don’t know. I can only say—and I don’t 
want to sound pretentious about it—that whatever I am 
doing at the moment is a sort of cosmic thing or a relation- 
ship to something I want to profess, to bring out in what I’m 
doing, but I don’t really try to analyze it because if I do 
I’m terrified that what I’m analyzing either isn’t true to 
begin with or isn’t very good. 

SUSSKIND: Jim—the devil with creed! Is there anything 
particular in the social structure that you’re giving your 
main focus to? 

LEE: Yes. It’s mass self-deception, I think, manifested 
by more clearing of the earth, hard-top convertibles and the 
train in Grand Central that’s called the Express-Local, you 
know, and this whole sort of thing that we talk ourselves 
into words we accept. Eisenhower comes out and says we’re 
going to wage “total peace.” Now I have no idea what that 
phrase means, you know. 

So, what interests me really, is to kind of cut away and 
try and have people reveal themselves through their banal- 
ities, and I don’t mean just in dialogue. Just kind of seeing 
what really exists against this terrible advertising age— 
total optimism, the whole miserable thing, you know. 

SUSSKIND: Bob, what interests you particularly? 

AURTHUR: Well, I think, I’ll have to say what Tad didn’t 
say because I think that, like all writers, Tad as well as 
myself, we write about material that involves us and nothing 
else and what has involved me up until recently is a very 
deep concern with myself and a so-called adjustment to my 
family and people. Everything that I have done has dealt 
more or less in that area. It’s a kind of a seeking out of my 
own relationship, in other terms. And I say up until recently 
because | took a look at a few of the things and I decided 
1 was a little tired of that. I’m seeking now to involve myself 
in areas where | can still become related to the material 
in a less self-indulgent way. I'd like to break out a little 
and say things that are outside, more or less, maybe in the 
area that Jim was talking about, about the things that 
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bother me in our society and in the world. And there’s a 
great deal that bothers me. 

SHAW: Like Tad, when I sit down to write something I 
don’t start with a theme. A story or an idea occurs to me and 
then I search for the theme within that story. If we’re look- 
ing for creeds or faiths, I try to have my heroes find a per- 
sonal relationship with which they can live. They can’t live 
alone, there must be a fusing of people to find a life in this 
—in Jimmy Lee’s world of banalities. 

LEE: David, can I say—I’m not proselytizing, but I think 
these banalities and things are an expression of the terrible 
moral problem we’re in. To get very specific, a man like 
Wernher von Braun, who, 15 years ago, was saying “If we 
shoot that missile right there we’ll be able to kill more 
people,” is now a big hero. And nobody says anything about 
it, you know. Absolutely nothing is said. We got the prize. 
He’s the man who knows most about missiles. But we make 
these moral wrenches and there seems to be no basic core 
where we start and say: “No, that’s wrong. We shouldn’t 
have this missile,” you know. It disturbs me. 

SUSSKIND: I think you’re right. Well, I'd like to say 
that, at a recent symposium at Columbia University, a kind 
of caustic but very intelligent essayist and writer, Leslie 
Fiedler, had a line that I think is interesting. He said that 
the writer must look for total truth and he must say so in 
thunder, and in one way or another you fellows have said 
NO in thunder to the conformity, to the mediocrity, to the 
banality, to the amorality that is everywhere rampant, and 
I think that’s a healthy sign and bodes well. I think that 
there’s hope. 

LEE: Except we can’t get it on television. 

SUSSKIND: Yes, we can get it on. We’ve got to keep 
trying to get it on. That’s the point we have. 

LEE: I have a sketch about Wernher von Braun. I’m 
bringing it to you tomorrow. 

SUSSKIND: All right. Go ahead. Bring all your scripts. 
I'd like to tell the audience that this is just about it for 
this particular session of Open End. 

MOSEL: I’m ready to start now ... 
ELLIOT: I thought this was the dress rehearsal, David. 











SIDNEY PETERSON—BY PARKER TYLER 


Sidney Peterson’s career as an Experimental Film maker 
may well fill the requirements of an archetype; that is, it 
is significant while it embodies a beginning, rise, peak ... and 
fade-out. However, where there’s life, there’s hope of re- 
birth. It is a pity that such remarkable ability as Peterson 
has brought to creative film bids fair to be absorbed into 
the need for making a living. Already, he has been through 
a tough Institutional period in the Experimental-Documen- 
tary field, and now, having been as it were eased into a 
spate of work for big commercial studios, he is back in San 
Francisco at the place where, putting it suggestively, he 
started. He reports that he took up photography as virtually 
a plaything during the thirties—”when people liked to screw 
up their faces at still cameras.” 

That was, doubtless, because they were getting tired of 
seeing Hollywood stars do it. Anyway, early slapstick in 
the movies, especially Chaplin’s, had been one of Peterson’s 
admirations, and he is well aware that his feeling for it has 
qualified his most serious work. For Chaplin’s “sober art” 
of later years, he has little sympathy. His first film, The Red 
Roof, was in 8mm; he made it in the mountains while on 
vacation with a medical friend, “pushing the button” him- 
self a few times, the two of them then getting it into shape 
on the living-room floor. As is so often the case, this apparent 
diversion touched a hidden predilection. His next creative 
project was a play in collaboration with James Broughton 
in 1945-46 but this was abandoned by the authors to begin 
The Potted Psalm. The pun in the title shows with what vital 
relevance Peterson was always concerned with the Joycean 
neologism, which is the linguistic correspondent of Eisen- 
stein’s montage. Things experimental were now stirring in 
California and the project, Art in Cinema, was installed 
when The Potted Psalm was in the making, thus providing 
the first audience for Peterson’s first 16mm film. 

Peterson is one of the most intellectual—or maybe I 
should say conceptual—Experimentalists. In The Potted 
Psalm (as he wrote in Frank Stauffacher’s “Art in Cinema,” 
1947) he and Broughton consciously played with allegoric 
and symbolic ideas while relying mostly on intuition; that 
is, as in all true creative work, their premises were not al- 
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together reasoned and schematic: the material constantly 
lay open to inspiration. Regardless of how unrealistic the 
material may be, theirs was essentially a laboratory method 
and peculiarly “experimental” in itself. It is also well-ad- 
apted to work in the film medium, especially where there is 
a collaborator. In film-making, so many physical properties 
are involved—it holds more, and more widely separated, 
steps than any other art—that an experimental attitude is a 
sort of ideal never to be abandoned. 

The Potted Psalm as a Peterson work is palpably “primi- 
tive,” doubtless a little rough. But the aptitude in it for film 
is plain. As a result of its reception, Douglas MacAgy, then 
the Director of the California School of Fine Arts, invited 
Peterson to run a film workshop in the school that should 
stimulate students of painting by providing contact with a 
different visual medium. Again, the dialectic of collaboration 
was felt in his work. Believing he was not as yet a depend- 
able photographer, he got Hy Hirsh to handle the camera 
for the first film he made at Workshop 20 (as his course was 
named). Having decided to use “every trick in the bag and 
some that weren’t,” Peterson emerged from his classes with 
The Cage. Here his taste for slapstick had reasserted itself 
as a modulation of the Surrealist slant, which almost every 
Experimentalist has adopted since Dr. Caligari and the first 
French avant-garde films. Peterson was destined to be the 
most idea-conscious of the Experimentalists who would de- 
liberately take up the irrational world as an esthetic canon. 
That his inflection is toward comedy might be considered 
the influence of René Clair, and no doubt partly was, yet 
it is a basic American trait to think of the irrational as an 
endless source of fantasy and comedy, both devious and 
obvious. 

An odd intonation was given the “two-man” teamwork 
of Peterson’s films when The Cage was about to lose its lead 
and as a result he decided to develop for it a split-personality 
theme. The pattern is strangely consistent: realism and 
symbolism, film and painting, director and camera-man, two 
alter egos. Thus, today when Peterson (with amusing na- 
ivete) concludes that while toying with the ideas of Richards 
and Korzybski as working premises for The Cage, he ex- 
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perienced an “atmosphere of excitement that [he] never 
found in a commercial studio,” one understands that he 
refers chiefly to a dialectic play which itself is thrilling— 
even comic. The necessity to replace his lead actor was a 
case of what the Surrealists call Objective Hazard; the con- 
tingency fitted in automatically with the deepest vein of 
Peterson’s interest. 

Like the growing artist he was, Peterson was feeling 
his own way while providing instruction and example for 
others. The Petrified Dog (observe the “play” on stop- 
motion) came next: literature, as narrative rather than 
lyric fantasy, now entered the experimental dialectic, en- 
riching his work with a problem he had previously avoided. 
Yet his quasi-Surrealist method guaranteed that out of Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland he would make no mere 
“screen treatment.” The Petrified Dog shows us a little girl’s 
world transformed before her eyes into a set of puppets 
behaving in part according to her own wishes, in part ac- 
cording to its own veiled irrationality: a woman systemat- 
ically eats her lipstick as though it were candy; a Sunday 
painter repeats over and over the simple motion of digging 
in his pocket for an elusive handout to a tramp. The per- 
vasive optical trickery of this film (though its means are 
usually established ones) is never empty of point, its sense 
of pace is strong, and one welcomes its use of perspective- 
by-incongruity—Kenneth Burke’s term for the structure 
of strange, irrational associations. Alice finds repeated in the 
solid distorting metal of an automobile wheel the material 
of her instinctual fantasies: the world of things pulled 
illusively but literally out of natural shape. The Petrified 
Dog, calling to its aid a sort of musique concrete, opened up 
another dialectic channel for this true Experimentalist, who 
now had become his own camera-man. 

The Petrified Dog was a Workshop 20 film, as were the 
two which followed, Mr. Frenhofer and the Minotaur and 
The Lead Shoes. These comprise Peterson’s serious oeuvre 
to date. A siege of pneumonia prevented him from person- 
ally completing another film, Election Day; this was finished 
by his students and never released. But The Lead Shoes had 
signified the top of the film-maker’s creative bent. Aptly 
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enough, he himself says: “Just as we had scrambled two 
works of art in Frenhofer, we combined two ballads in The 
Lead Shoes.” Of all Experimentalists, Peterson possesses, I 
believe, the most mature sense of synthesis—something the 
purist faction of Experimentalism shies away from. I would 
place The Lead Shoes high among the best Experimental 
Films ever made. 

Mr. Frenhofer and the Minotaur not only utilized Balzac’s 
wonderful story about a painter, Le Chef-d’oeuvre Inconnu, 
which predicted modern abstractionism, but related this 
organically to Picasso’s Minotauromachy,-an etching based 
on Greek myth, in an ingenious though not always satisfac- 
tory way. Furthermore, the unifying cement for it was a 
soundtrack deriving from Joyce’s idiom in Finnegans Wake, 
apparently the disguised interior monologue of a girl art 
student. Unhappily, since such a verbal style depends for 
comprehension far more on the written than the spoken 
word, the narration by the heroine was more a form of 
musique concrete than anything else; which might be just 
as well! Anamorphic photography in the raw (i.e., not pro- 
jected to reproduce ordinary dimensions but to retain dis- 
tortion) was effected in this film by a lens flattening objects 
sometimes horizontally, sometimes vertically. Some _ se- 
quences bog down visually into the pantomime of posturing 
students (even as parody a bit thick), while others, aided 
by narration, capture a fleeting magic seldom evident even 
in Experimental Films. Granting a certain groping imma- 
turity in the conception and synthesis, Frenhofer still has 
the stamp of real creativity and should be studied by Ex- 
perimental film-workers in every detail. 

The Lead Shoes issued almost totally without flaw. Peter- 
son and his students here had the inspiration not merely to 
merge two old ballads, a version of Edward and The Three 
Ravens, but also to join this “perspective-by-incongruity” 
with a further element: the jam session musical style of a 
revival meeting. The synthesis in Frenhofer never quite 
takes fire; Peterson’s retelling of the primordial incest trag- 
edy in The Lead Shoes, where the contrast between the 
serious and the comic is more dynamic, sparks at once. 
Visually and orally, the latter has a curiously urgent and 
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sustained tragi-comic rhythm and style. There is no explana- 
tion for such “happy accidents” except intuition. Take the 
ordinary still photograph (shown here) made on the scene 
with the mother and son (in diving suit) and compare it 
with the melodramatic effect of the anamorphic distortion 
prevailing in the film itself: one seems “reality,” the other 
“ort.” 

It might be argued, of course, that the distorting lens 
makes film technique too “easy,” guarantees a specious 
novelty that soon wears out, betrays the superficial trickery. 
If so, it will take much longer for this point to become clear. 
What seems certain now is that, to the extent ordinary eye- 
sight will never duplicate the feats of systematic anamor- 
phosis, the latter will always convey an “otherworldiness” 
very important to imaginative film. I would suggest simply 
that its use be kept as closely related as possible to the 
subject matter. In this work, Peterson handled the problem 
well, adding retarded and accelerated motion to vary the 
rhythm of the anamorphic imagery. 

What happened to Peterson after this? Nothing much. The 
year 1950 saw the demise of Workshop 20. The film-maker 
“went north,” shot a lot of footage about Indians, then be- 
came director of a TV project instituted at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York; that is, he “came east.” But TV 
and the Museum couldn’t quite jell; Peterson was then 
enlisted, under the Museum’s auspices, to do a series of 
“animated lives” of contemporary artists, a pursuit which 
by a strange turn of fate ended him up as an employee of 
UPA. Some of his “art” scripts were actually televised; 
others are still in cans. Peterson expended a great deal of 
effort on artists from Rembrandt to Picasso, efforts which 
perhaps are not so much appreciated as they should be. I 
don’t know. Where would one see them, once Television and 
UPA were through with them? 

There followed what Peterson explicitly, and most prob- 
ably accurately, terms a “post-graduate course in inanity 
with Walt Disney.” It was a logical anticlimax. Again Peter- 
son (one presumes out of obscure but tangible despair) took 
a commercial film job of a pompous documentary sort. After 
that, he again—in that nomadic way Experimentalists have 
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—moved north. .. . Now, after three years of Burbank and 
Hollywood, he says that he finds San Francisco a “capital 
of grace, charm, delight and beauty.” This is all very well 
for a retired professional or a creative artist who is 
“through.” Sidney Peterson is middle-aged, but I should not 
like to think him either of those. At least, all of us who give 
a damn for Experimental Film should trust that he definitely 
is not “through”; that soon he will again find the compass 
that points to creativity, not inanity. 

















PATHER PANCHALI AND APARAJITO 
—BY ARLENE CROCE 


The arrival of Pather Panchali was attended by presenti- 
ments of doom. Despite its mantle of honors from the Euro- 
pean festivals, word had somehow got abroad that it was a 
long dull Indian film all about nothing—an untouchable, 
therefore, from the standpoint of American distributors. Mr. 
Edward Harrison, however, took his chances, and the film 
is now well into its fifth month at the Fifth Avenue 
Cinema in New York. 


In the matter of quality imports, what we see or don’t 
see depends largely on the courage and good will of our 
distributors and, apparently, on their ability to sense pro- 
pitious shifts in audience taste. None of the formulas seems 
to work. One might come right.out and admit, for example, 
that we don’t favor the sternly intellectual or the coldly 
theological; Bresson has always flopped here and so has 
Dreyer. (After an initially substantial run, A Man Escaped 
escaped indeed, though it turned up once recently on a 
double bill with a solid winner, Gervaise. Ordet vanished.) 
Ingmar Bergman received respectful notices in the New 
York dailies for The Seventh Seal, but it died at the Paris. 
On the other hand, while we are dwelling on cold theology, 
Symphonie Pastorale was one of the greatest hits in the his- 
tory of foreign importations, and Celui Qui Doit Mourir may 
well repeat its success. The somewhat hotter theology of 
Fellini scores with La Strada but fails with Cabiria, and 
The Flowers of St. Francis (in many ways more Fellini’s 
film than Rossellini’s) is a fading memory for the few. More 
often than not, for those who must keep up with foreign 
films, the price of attendance is eternal vigilance. The two 
Bardem films that have been shown here (ignominiously 
retitled The Age of Infidelity and The Lovemaker) opened 
and shut like traps. I don’t know anyone who managed to 
catch Raices while it was playing, but then, I don’t know 
anyone who hasn’t seen Pather Panchali. 

And the reviews, if they were ever a reliable index, were 
on the whole ominous. “Time,” to be sure, was tremulous in 
its appreciation, and the “New Yorker” considered it of 
more than routine interest. But Mr. Crowther, predictably, 
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was upset by its “listless” tempo and, while he approved, 
rather grudgingly, of its simplicity, led us to expect the 
worst, technically. Even the two weeklies longest associated 
with responsible coverage, the “New Republic” and the 
“Nation,” were not impressed: the one thought it an exotic 
documentary, while the other was dismayed that none of 
the people in it “‘fought back.” 

Pather Panchali has its exotic charms. As a close-range 
examination of the habits and poverty of Bengali life, it is 
undoubtedly instructive. But it is no grinding recital of 
economic desperation (what if it were?), nor is it merely a 
sensuous montage of saris, veils, pottery and naked feet. 
The two deaths that mark its highest drama occur because 
of (1) old age and (2) a whimsical overexposure to the 
elements resulting in pneumonia. What is the theme of 
Pather Panchali? It is “about” the human struggle against 
extinction in the same way that “The Iliad” is “about” war. 
It is not a tragedy because it does not invade those met- 
aphysical reaches, and it is never literary in the sense that 
The Bicycle Thief is literary because cause and effect are 
more closely joined—its hero fought back. Pather Panchali 
has no protagonists, none of the arching conflicts or proud 
confrontations of which fiction is usually made, nothing to 
surprise us again and again. Even The Childhood of Maxim 
Gorki, the film it most closely resembles in spirit, surprises 
us, somewhat literarily, with its fine eccentricity. Pather 
Panchali shows the creative imagination in its humblest in- 
volvement with the pathos of the commonplace. As if to 
emphasize the limits which it sets itself, some of the most 
affecting moments in the last reel have the dumb stun, the 
galling heaviness of only partially assimilated impressions. 
For all its tranquillity and orderly selection, the film seems 
intuitively, rather than philosophically, informed. But so 
intimate are its revelations, so innocent is its embrace of 
casual experience that, without ever seeming to concern 
itself with “Man”, it succeeds in evoking gestures of uni- 
versal credence. The large, legible rendering of common 
fatality which it finally achieves is wrought most purely 
and precisely in its own language. The film makes no gen- 
eralized Esperanto appeal to other lives and customs; by 
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choosing to remain most patiently true to its subject, it ends 
by coming true for us as well. Its credentials aren’t faked; 
we are referred to our own family albums. The one hundred 
and twelve minutes of Pather Panchali are a celebration 
of the utterly familiar, of the mysterious drone of life as it 
passes. In this, it is one of the beauties of our time. 

The story is so simple we cannot understand what makes 
it great. In a peculiar vertical perspective of high forests 
and tall crumbling stone walls, which comprise the rural 
outskirts of Bengal, a family lives. There are two lively 
children, a boy and a girl; an aged great aunt, bent, half 
blind, with the shrewd head of a buzzard and the childish 
good cheer of the very old; a mother, alternately shrill and 
becalmed with disappointment, who forms the film’s moral 
center; and a father, a bad provider with a good heart, who 
goes away on business toward the beginning of the film and 
returns toward the end. The film is shaped by a series of 
divertissements: the visit of the candy man, of some strol- 
ling players, a local wedding. The little girl is suspected of 
theft and is punished by her mother; the aunt, rejected for 
the burden she has become, crawls into the woods to die 
alone; the mother pawns the family silver for more rice and 
potatoes. When the rains come at last to the fevered earth, 
the girl dances for joy in the downpour and catches a chill. 
In the night the devastating storm rages without the hut 
and within; in the morning the mother sits numbly by her 
dead child. The father returns to his wasted property and 
wracked family. He gathers them up in an oxcart and they 
set out for Benares. In the end a snake slithers into the 
deserted house as they leave in the rolling cart, the three 
heads held in a single frame for an enduring close shot, a 
quiet tribute of almost Biblical eloquence. 

On the strength of this sweet, sorrowful film alone, it is 
possible to place Satyajit Ray among the great humanists 
of the cinema—Flaherty, de Sica, Donskoi, Renoir. Though 
he has Renoir’s eye and de Sica’s caressive feeling for 
detail, his method, already in this first film, is unique and 
completely formed. It is a method of poetic understatement 
and poetic linkage. Very little in the film is insisted upon, 
still less seems to say, Look you, and weep. The film is both 
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sober and gay. But its sobriety isn’t down-in-the-mouth and 
there is none of that baleful “behold-my-people” condescen- 
sion that can lie like a stone in the guilty Western heart. 
The intelligence behind this film is one of gentility and 
sophistication. The humor is graciously ironic, as when a 
local rag-tag band wheezes “It’s a Long Way to Tipperary.” 

Unlike some of the self-styled primitive realists, Ray’s 
camera is articulate, highly mobile. The scene in which the 
mother nurses her dying child in the darkness of the stormed 
hut is almost wholly composed of dolly shots—slow, dread- 
laden approaches in a panicky light. He has placed great 
trust in his actors, most of them non-professionals, and their 
beauty and complete absorption make possible the relentless 
portraiture, the brimming close shots that carry and dignify 
the film. There is a passage illustrating a break in the 
weather and the play of the rain on the riled surface of the 
lake that brings the film dangerously close to auto-intoxica- 
tion, and there are a few longueurs in the incidental action 
that don’t seem wholly justified. But the genuinely spell- 
bound camera is no small achievement, and I wonder what 
the bug-eyed clod that shoots our supermovies with its 
Bausch and its Lomb would make of the lowering skies and 
fading lights of Bengal—probably Georgia in a mist. 

Ray’s control of his material reveals a cinematic instinct 
that need take lessons from nobody. The one occasion where 
rhetoric is openly used is the scene where the father learns 
of his daughter’s death. Ray attempts, and achieves, a heroic 
effect, both in the frame and on the sound track. It begins 
with the mother’s outburst, replaced in the sound track by 
the rising wail of a sitar. As realization dawns in the hus- 
band, he rises half out of the frame, then, stupified, collapses 
back into it, the camera bearing in upon a face stretched like 
a tragic mask; immediately the sitar is cut off and we hear 
his choking sobs. It is the film’s emotional peak, a delayed 
spasm that, when it is over, is like a ritual purgation. After 
this, there is one scene of great justice wherein the boy finds 
the necklace his dead sister had stolen. He heaves it into 
a stagnant pool where the scum closes officially over the 
secret. The final shot, with its sober, unpitying affirmation, 
rings with the cleansing power of an apotheosis. 








also in this film the pleasure of a narrative 
scheme which advances its incidents two by two, in a sort of 
sped time, conveying the impression that nothing happens 
ingly and that everything is significant. As much emphasis 
i upon the adventure of the children in the white field 
sh flowers where they go to see the trains, as upon 
eath of the old aunt. The two sequences, as they mount, 
the intense, poetic manner of Dovzhenko, 
together in a profound silence when the 
en discover the old lady’s crouching corpse. Countless 
moments in the film overlap, for irony or for some deeper 
revelation, and the boldest and most logical link is made 
between this film and its sequel, Aparajito. 
When the boy Apu puts his ear to the humming telegraph 
pole and watches his first train rush by in Panchali, there 
s the first hint of the divisive loyalties that form the subject 
of the sequel. Trains are the leit-motif of Aparajito. Symbol 
of the boy’s passage from country to city, from childhood to 
young rnanhood, from the ancestral world of obligations to 
the modern world of opportunity, the shunting trains darken 
the landscape of the second film as their full meaning comes, 
finally, to weight its hero’s conscience. Aparajito is in every 
sense a transitional film. It doesn’t have the self-contained, 
mute grandeur of Panchali, nor does it have anything to 
match the poetic, motionless evolution of the former film. 
It instead a conventional story-skim that never wholly 
free from its literary source, a popular novel of Bengali 
ile. The freshness of insight that distinguished the first film, 
and the irresistible physical delight it took in its people and 
in an inventory of their pursuits, are now replaced by a 
smooth, page-turning professionalism that may possibly 
indicate technical advance at the expense of an original ex- 
ion. The delicacy is still there, and the great sweetness 
and affection, but there is also a suggestion of creeping 
Esperanto, and the suspicion arises that what we are going 
) get is an Indian version of an autobiographical stereotype 
instead of a whole new personal contribution. There isn’t 
anything wrong with what happens in Aparajito or with 
what seems to be going to happen later. The boy grows up 
ana makes decisions and sets forth. What counts is whether 
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he turns into a Bengali David Copperfield or someone more 
like himself, whom we haven’t met before in books or 
movies. 

In the second film, the grand design of Ray’s trilogy 
comes quietly into view: the emergence, through a painful 
sequence of trial and sacrifice, of Apu as a “social being.’ 
The dimensions of the material are thus dramatically en- 
larged, and the narrative line proceeds in a somewhat cau- 
tious chronology. The family is caught up in the crush of 
life in Benares. The father dies early in the film, gasping 
for Ganges water, and at this point Ray cuts swiftly to a 
dark shot of startled, crazily wheeling birds. The mother 
obtains work as a cook for a privileged family and they 
move back to the country where Apu, now about 12, takes up 
his father’s priestly duties. Revolt comes when Apu insists 
on going first to the local school and later on pursuing his 
studies in Calcutta. The mother ineffectually resists, and 
the film settles down to a silent struggle between the lonely, 
slowly sickening woman and her ambitious son, who has 
now grown into a disturbingly beautiful, slightly callow 
young intellectual. The poignancy of this situation will be 
missed, I am afraid, by those who haven’t directly experi- 
enced it. The countering values are taken somewhat for 
granted; they aren’t developed in their full complexity, and 
so there is a curiously null, pared down quality about the 
final episode, which compasses the death of the mother and 
Apu’s decision to return to the city. Despite the bleak mel- 
ancholia which shrouds these scenes, and the brilliantly 
expressive shots of the black trains creeping along the 
horizon of the flat country like a bug on a shelf, a final 
emotional consolidation is missing: the film doesn’t end, it 
simply ceases to be. And when the mother dies, she does so 
in a vague trail of ellipses, very narrowly, instead of in 
circumstances of cumulative tension and despair. I wouldn't 
substitute a bang for a whimper, but it is strange that the 
death of the most perfectly realized and sustained character 
in the work thus far should not have elicited some im- 
aginative discovery, some conclusive union of sympathy and 
meaning beyond the hammily atmospheric giveaway which 
the director elects. But this is less an error of taste than of 
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dramatic comprehension, and it is failures of this sort that 
make Aparajito a not-quite-worthy sequel to Panchali. 

The film has its most rewarding feature in the playing 
of a large cast. The schoolmasters, every one of them, are 
delightful, and the acting or, rather, the consistently ap- 
propriate presence of Karuna Banerji as Apu’s mother is 
one of Ray’s proudest accomplishments. If Aparajito falls 
somewhat short of its goal, it nevertheless discloses a length- 
ening talent, and one refreshingly free from specialization. 

Those who took Pather Panchali for a gloss on alien 
folkways will perhaps be comforted by the more domesti- 
cated concerns of Aparajito—by the recognition that it is, 
after all, about “people like us.” Those for whom Panchali 
sprang as from some long-buried primordial experience of 
selfhood (“myself it speaks and spells”) will be disappointed 
by the generalizations of its sequel, but they will follow it 
with the pleasure and commitment of charter subscribers. 

It is impossible to guess what the third installment 
will be like. Ray has composed one major movement and 
an interesting, but underdeveloped, Andante. Whatever 
else he may achieve, he has give the world cinema one of 
its monuments. In one leap, with Panchali, he left the field 
of competition far behind. One awaits The World of Apu 
with the cruelest excitement, for we now ask of Satyajit 
Ray what we ask only of great artists—that he surpass 
himself. 








THE SEVENTH SEAL—BY ANDREW SARRIS 


“And when he had opened the seventh seal, there was silence 
in heaven about the space of half an hour.” 
“Revelation” 
“A free mind, like a creative imagination, rejoices at the har- 
monies it can find or make between man and nature; and where 
it finds none, it solves the conflict so far as it may and then notes 


and endures it with a shudder.” 
GEORGE SANTAYANA, “Art and Happiness’”’ 


Although Ingmar Bergman’s The Seventh Seal is set in 
medieval Sweden, nothing could be more modern than its 
author’s conception of death as the crucial reality of man’s 
existence. Appearing at a time when the anguished self- 
consciousness of Kierkegaard and Nietzsche has come back 
into favor as a statement of the human condition, The 
Seventh Seal is perhaps the first genuinely existential film. 
The plight of the individual in an indifferent universe would 
have seemed a fatuous subject for an artist a generation ago 
when human objectives barely extended to the next bread 
line, and when, it now seems ages ago, Edmund Wilson could 
reasonably denounce Thornton Wilder’s metaphysical con- 
cerns in The Bridge of San Luis Rey as socially irresponsible. 
Liberal reform, Marxist determinism and the Social Gospel 
of Christianity were variously hailed as the formulas of a 
blissful world, but something went wrong with these col- 
lective panaceas partly because thinking men discovered 
that endless problem-solving reduced life to its one insoluble 
problem, death, and partly because population explosions, 
the hydrogen bomb and the Cold War scuttled the idea of 
Progress as a cause for rejoicing. Quite obviously, the time 
has come to talk of other things beside the glories of social 
reconstruction. 

Ingmar Bergman, the son of a clergyman, is aware of the 
decline of religious faith in the modern world, but unlike 
Dreyer, he refuses to reconstruct mystic consolations from 
the dead past. If modern man must live without the faith 
which makes death meaningful, he can at least endure life 
with the aid of certain necessary illusions. This is what 
Bergman seems to be saying in The Seventh Seal, a remark- 
ably intricate film with many layers of meaning. 

The Biblical context of the Seventh Seal is never fully 
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retold on the screen, but enough excerpts are provided to 
keynote the theme of the Last Judgment. A hawk sus- 
pended in flight opens the film with a striking image of 
foreboding against a rising chorale of exultant faith. After 
ten years on a Crusade to the Holy Land, a knight and his 
squire return disillusioned to Sweden. Riding north to the 
knight’s castle further and further away from Christianity’s 
birthplace where God has died in their hearts, the knight 
and the squire are cast allegorically into the void of modern 
disbelief. 


They first appear on a lonely beach, the knight seated 
by his chessboard, the squire flung awkwardly in a lackey’s 
sleep. The two horses prance against the rushing waves as 
sun, sky and sea converge on the distant horizon. In the 
midst of a dazzling progression of sun-setting dissolves, the 
black-hooded figure of Death confronts the blond knight. 
Bergman’s editing is ambiguous here for one cannot be sure 
that Death has actually materialized out of space. Nor is 
there any camera trickery involved in Death’s subsequent 
manifestations. Death is presumably too real for magic 
lantern effects. 

The knight challenges Death to a game of chess, the 
knight’s life to be staked on the outcome. As the game begins 
with Death taking the black pieces, Bergman composes the 
first of his many tableaux inspired by medieval church 
murals. Death and the knight resume their match at fixed 
dramatic intervals later in the film. Bergman’s fable is 
shaped by this chess game, not so much in the symbolism of 
the moves, most notably Death takes knight, but in the 
expanding meanings and ambiguities of the two players. 
While seeking God in the world of men, the knight relent- 
lessly pursues the enigma of his antagonist. 

As the knight and the squire continue their homeward 
journey, towering overhead shots of the two riders alternate 
with pulsating images of the sun. This cosmic technique 
would be pretentious for a lesser theme, but here in the 
beginning, Bergman is suggesting the dimensions of the 
universe in which his drama will unfold. Once the phil- 
osophical size of the film is established, Bergman’s camera 
probes more intimately into his characters. 
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The fact that the squire does not share the knight’s first 
encounter with Death is consistent with Bergman’s con- 
ception of the knight’s solitude in his quest for God. Since 
the squire is a confirmed atheist, the knight cannot seek 
consolation in that quarter. Indeed, the squire’s bawdy 
songs and low comedy grimaces stamp him as the knight’s 
Sancho Panza until a startling incident transforms him into 
a co-protagonist. Dismounting to ask a hooded stranger the 
way to the next town, the squire lifts the hood and beholds 
the death skull of a plague victim. The squire’s reaction is 
that of a forceful intelligence, and he displays an unexpected 
flair for irony when he tells the unsuspecting knight that the 
stranger said nothing but was quite eloquent. Bergman 
achieves his shock effect here with the aid of a dog frisking 
about its dead master before the squire lifts the man’s hood. 
This is more than a trick, however, and Bergman later de- 
velops the flickering idea involved here. 

Bergman adds to his chess pieces as the knight and the 
squire ride past a carnival wagon in which an actor, a jug- 
gler, the juggler’s wife and their infant son are asleep. 
Emerging from the wagon into a sunlit world less intensely 
illuminated than the world of the knight and the squire, the 
juggler is awed by a vision of the Virgin Mary walking the 
Christ Child. He calls his wife to describe this latest miracle 
of his imaginative existence, and as always, she is kind but 
skeptical. (Bergman has a priceless talent for establishing 
states of being in quick scenes.) The juggler and his wife are 
suggestively named Jof and Mia at slight variance from an 
explicit identification with Christ’s parents. They are never 
quite that, but when Joseph observes wistfully that his son, 
Michael, will perform the one impossible juggling trick, the 
screen vibrates with Bergman’s first intimations of immor- 
tality. 

Bergman returns to his central theme as the actor steps 
out of the wagon to announce that he will play Death in the 
religious pageant at Elsinore. Donning a death mask, he asks 
(vanity of vanities!) if the women will still admire him in 
that disguise. As the pompous director of the troupe, he 
orders Joseph to portray the Soul of Man, a part Joseph 
dislikes for theatrical reasons. When the actor returns to 
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the wagon, hanging the death skull on a pole outside, the 
camera lingers on this symbol long enough for the sound 
track to record the pleasant laughter of Jof and Mia before 
cutting back to the couple whose merriment operates both 
as a conscious reaction to the departing actor and as the 
director’s expression of their irreverent attitude towards 
death. In all this symbolic by-play, Jof and Mia convey a 
wondrous innocence, and the scene ends on a note of emo- 
tional recollection as Mia’s avowal of her love for her hus- 
band is underscored by the same musical motif which 
accompanied Jof’s vision of the Madonna. 

Bergman shifts from the sunlit innocence of the carnival 
wagon to the ominous atmosphere of a medieval church. 
While the knight pursues his quest for God at the altar of 
Christ, the squire exchanges blasphemies with a morbidly ‘ 
cynical church painter whose fearsome murals of the Dance 
of Death, the Black Plague and religious flagellations are 
the visual inspiration of The Seventh Seal. This circular re- 
cognition of a predecessor typifies Bergman’s concern with 
the role of art in transcending the existential limits of human 
life. 

Unable to find solace at the altar, the knight advances 
towards a hooded figure in the confessional chamber. The 
knight’s unrecognized confessor is Death, and in an elec- 
trifying passage of self-revelation, the knight confesses all 
the agony of a mortal man seeking God while unwilling to 
embrace a religion of fear. Death, the confessor, offers no 
consolation, no guarantees, no answers, and in his tactical 
role, lures the knight into revealing his chess strategy. 

The knight’s outrage when he discovers the deception 
may well be shared by the audience. Why should Death 
cheat on certainties? It is possible that Bergman is intensify- 
ing the horror of life by suggesting ultimate nothingness 
with intermediate stages of accident and caprice. Since 
Death’s timing follows no logical pattern, he might as well 
indulge in masquerades and linger over interesting chess 
games. Bergman suggests also that Death is everywhere— 
the church, the confessional chamber, perhaps even on the 
Cross. 

The knight achieves heroic stature in his reaction to : 
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Death’s hoax. Extending his hands before him to feel the 
blood pulsing in his veins, noting the sun still at its zenith, 
the suddenly exultant knight proclaims to his hitherto un- 
certain self the one certainty of an appointment to play chess 
with Death. Almost any other director would have sustained 
this great cinematic moment with either an immense close- 
up or a receding tracking shot to the ceiling of the church 
looking down upon mortal man in his fullest affirmation. 
Instead, Bergman truncates his effect with a quick cut to the 
squire entertaining the church painter with a Rabelaisian 
account of the Crusade. This abrupt transition from sub- 
limity to ridicule is characteristic of Bergman’s balanced 
treatment of the high-low dualism of human life. 

From this point on, the fear-ridden world impinges upon 
the knight and the squire. The Black Plague is now seen 
sweeping across Sweden on a trail of hysteria, witch-burn- 
ings and religious flagellations. The knight asks a young 
woman condemned for witchcraft to lead him to the Devil, 
who might confirm the existence of God. The knight is an- 
swered only by a piteous wail which evokes the callous 
inhumanity of the period. The squire rescues a silent girl 
from a renegade priest who has degenerated into a robber 
of the dead. Ironically, this same priest, the closest human 
equivalent of evil in The Seventh Seal, once shamed the 
knight into embarking on the Crusade. 

The various threads of the plot are woven together into 
the fabric of a town which represents for Bergman many of 
the evils of society. Art reappears in a musical pantomime 
of cuckoldry presented by Jof, Mia and the preening actor. 
The medieval approximation which Bergman attempts in 
this performance is carried over into the actor’s flamboyant 
affair with a flirtatious blacksmith’s wife. With dainty steps 
and cock-robin flourishes, the seduction in the nearby forest 
derives its tempo from a bawdy nonsense song rendered in 
the town by Jof and Mia, their faces gaily painted, their 
manner joyously abandoned. Their performance is mean- 
ingfully interrupted by the wailing of flagellants bearing 
Christ on the Cross. Bergman cuts with brilliant delibera- 
tion back and forth between the painful detail of the in- 
cense-shrouded procession and tracking shots of the soldiers 
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and townspeople kneeling reverently in turn as the Cross | 
goes past. The same soldiers who threw fruit at the actors f 
(art) now kneel to their Saviour (fear). 

The brutalization of a fear-crazed society reaches its 
climax in an inn where the patrons suspend their discourses | 
on the End of the World to laugh sadistically at Jof’s gro- 
tesque dance on a table while the renegade priest brandishes 
a torch at the juggler’s feet. (The ordeal of a performer 
deprived of his mask and the sanctuary of his stage is more 
fully explored in Bergman’s The Naked Night.) Joseph 
escapes only because of the intervention of the squire, who 
slashes the priest’s face. In a film drenched with death, this 
is the only instance in which blood is drawn. 

Withdrawing from the discord of the town, the knight is 
moved by the innocent contentment of Jof and Mia to offer 
them his protection and the sanctuary of his castle. The 
knight, the squire and the silent girl share with the juggler’s 
family an interlude of resignation. The knight consecrates 
this moment in his memory with sacramental bowls of milk 
and wild strawberries, Bergman’s personal symbols of the 
bread and wine of human redemption. The final movement 
of The Seventh Seal is then performed in a forest of un- 
earthly calm and tempest, and a castle of last judgement. 

The knight’s caravan takes on the spiritual contours of 
an Ark in a drowning world. Having assumed responsibility 
for Jof’s family, the knight is now engaged in a selfless 
cause. The squire’s instinctive humanism has gained him 
the loyalty of the silent girl he has rescued and the friend- 
ship of the cuckolded blacksmith he has pitied. Yet, the 
growing intimacy of the characters is itself an ominous 
portent of Death. 

The rising tension is checked momentarily by an en- 
counter with the errant blacksmith’s wife and the actor. Here 
Bergman provides the last bawdy counterpoint to his major 
theme as the blacksmith is reconciled to his wife while the 
actor feigns suicide with a stage dagger. This apparently 
gratuitous scene is a fitting prelude to Death’s manifestation 
in the forest. When the actor climbs a tree to be safe from the 
wood animals during the night only to see Death saw down 
this medieval] tree of life, the dark comedy of the incident 
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confirms Bergman’s sense of structure. The buffoonery of 
actor-blacksmith-wife is the film’s last semblance of life 
unconcerned with death, and it is required for Bergman’s 
graded shocks. However, one is suspended between horror 
and humor as the tree comes down with the actor screaming 
soundlessly and a squirrel hopping on to the stump chirping 
loudly. This image of animal life in the presence of human 
death expands the notion of individual mortality which 
Bergman touched upon in his earlier conjunction of the dog 
and the plague victim. 

The caravan next encounters the witch, who is to be 
burned in the forest. Still searching for God, the knight asks 
her once more for the whereabouts of the Devil. The girl 
raves that the Devil is in her eyes, but the knight perceives 
only the reflection of her terror. When he asks an attending 
monk why the girl’s hands have been broken, the monk 
who turns his face is Death, now cynically inquiring when 
the knight will stop asking questions. In this stunning 
moment of recognition, the knight’s destiny is revealed. He 
must continue his quest despite its futility. 

Although the knight has given the witch a drug to ease 
her pain, her last moments on the stake are filled with wild 
despair as she realizes that the Devil is not going to claim 
her from the emptiness which lies beyond the flames. The 
squire confronts the knight for the first time with evidence 
(?) of the void, but the knight refuses to abandon hope. 
One would lose all sympathy for Bergman’s characters if 
they treated the witch’s ordeal as merely a test of God’s 
existence. Fortunately, Bergman never loses his human 
perspective on death even when the renegade priest is 
stricken by the Plague. The silent girl he once menaced 
rushes towards him until the squire restrains her, virtually 
pleading that any help would be futile. Dying never becomes 
a casual process for Bergman. The actor, the witch, the 
renegade priest all achieve a form of moral purgation in the 
inescapable self-pity they arouse in their audiences, both 
real and fictitious. 

When Death confronts the knight for the final moves on 
the chessboard, the once stark tonal contrasts between the 
two antagonists have merged into relativistic grayness. Gone 
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is the sun and the sea and the sky. Death has enveloped the 
forest and no longer makes striking entrances with his 
black cloak. Jof “sees” Death at the chessboard and takes 
flight with Mia and Michael. Fearing Death’s intervention, 
the knight knocks over the pieces to allow Jof and his 
family to escape. Inscrutable to the end, Death does not 
indicate whether he has been taken in by this diversion, 
or whether he is tolerant or indifferent, or whether, after 
all, he is actually controlled by a Higher Power. Once Death 
has achieved checkmate and has claimed the knight and his 
friends at the next meeting, he still denies he possesses any 
secrets of the after-life, and in a dissolving close-up, his 
face is slowly and memorably transformed into a hollow 
mask. 

While Jof and Mia are fleeing Death’s storm in the forest, | 
the knight leads his remaining companions into his castle 
where the knight’s wife waits alone, a medieval Penelope 
who seems as weary of life as does her tortured husband. 
Here Bergman resists the beguiling temptation to senti- 
mentalize the knight’s attitude towards death. Having per- 
formed a noble service for Jof and Mia and having retained 
his wife’s love for the ten years sacrificed in a futile search 
for God, the knight might be allowed to meet Death with 
the lofty grandeur with which most doomed film heroes 
crash into oblivion. Instead, when Death appears at the 
long banquet table to claim the knight and his guests, the 
knight prays hopelessly and, at last, unconditionally, to : 

_ God who must exist if life is not to end in senseless terror. 

The squire remains true to his own colors as he scoffs at the 
knight’s quest for God. Accepting Death under protest, the 
squire acclaims his life without God, but significantly the 
last words are spoken by the silent girl: “It is done.” 

This elliptical declaration of awareness, perhaps mi- 
raculously extracted from the text of Revelation, is less 
meaningful than the glowing expression in her eyes as she 
awaits the end of her earthly servitude. The silent gir], 
more than any of the other characters, has been defeated by 
life, and in her defeat, has embraced the prospect of death. 
When we first see her, she is about to be raped and murdered. 
She passively accepts her role as the squire’s housekeeper, 
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and is always seen either bearing some burden or accepting 
the squire’s protection. One almost suspects Bergman of a 
class statement in his conception of this memorable, yet 
elusive, character. 

Yet, all of Death’s victims in the forest and the castle 
have failed in some way. The actor is impaled on his vanity; 
the witch deluded into a pointless martyrdom by the ignor- 
ance of society; the renegade priest stripped of the last 
vestiges of self-induced consolation; the knight tortured by 
endless doubt; the squire limited to the easy wisdom and 
cynicism of the world; the blacksmith and his wife enmeshed 
in trivialities; the knight’s wife deprived of the passion 
which might once have resisted Death. Strangely, there is 
little sense of regret. None of Death’s victims ever suggest 
that they would have lived their lives differently if they 
had another chance. The knight is not even sorry that he 
embarked on the Crusade. One hesitates to suggest pre- 
destination in such an agnostic context, but it is difficult to 
recall significant opportunities for moral choice in any of 
Bergman’s films released thus far in America. 

When Jof and Mia emerge once more into the sunlight, 
the Black Cloud of Death is safely past. (Some critics have 
translated this cloud into the H-bomb, but the analogy is 
both labored and unnecessary. More substantial social paral- 
lels can be derived from the scenes of fear and doubt; the 
squire’s description of his outlook as “modern” is deliciously 
ironic.) Against the distant sky, Jof sees the Dance of Death, 
Bergman’s majestic summation of medieval imagery. As 
Death leads his six victims, hand to hand, in the fierce mer- 
riment of their last revels, The Seventh Seal soars to the 
heights of imaginative cinema. 

It is not until Jof describes the Dance of Death that we 
realize that his vision is inspired by a creative imagination 
rather than a Divine Revelation. The people he identifies 
in the Dance of Death — Death, the knight, the squire, the 
actor, the blacksmith and his wife, and the renegade priest 
—are not entirely the same people Death confronts in the 
castle. Jof has never seen the knight’s wife, and her absence 
from his vision is quite logical. The omission of the silent 
girl is more puzzling. At least two interesting theories sug- 
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gest themselves. The silent girl’s final expression of accept- 
ance slowly dissolves into the watchful expression of Mia. 
The two women look very much alike, and whatever this 
means—Jof developing a mental block in imagining death 
for someone resembling Mia, Jof unconsciously admiring the 
silent girl, Jof even absent-mindedly overlooking the exist- 
ence of this girl—a clear link has been established between 
these two archetypes of woman. 

The second theory is almost frighteningly intellectual. 
Since Jof calls off the names of the Dancers, it is possible 
that the unnamed silent girl cannot operate in Jof’s artistic 
imagination. Except for the witch, all the other recurring 
characters are assigned proper names, but the silent girl, 
like the witch, remains an abstract being beyond Jof’s 
ability to recall in his creations..This theory raises the ques- 
tion of Bergman’s immersion in the technical philosophies of 
logical and linguistic analysis, a question which can be an- 
swered ultimately only by Bergman himself. Yet, it is quite 
clear from his interviews and his past films that he has been 
influenced by the irrational ideas of illusion and existence 
expressed in the works of Camus, Sartre, Anouilh, Strind- 
berg and Pirandello. 

If Jof and Mia represent the continuity of man, they do 
so because of certain transcendent illusions—love, art, con- 
tentment and the future of their child. These futile dis- 
tractions from imminent death make life endurable if not 
justifiable. Yet, the knight and the squire are also aspects 
of man, the knight as the questing mystic, the squire as the 
earthbound philosopher. It is possible to identify Bergman in 
some measure with all three characters since The Seventh 
Seal is a unique amalgam of beauty, mysticism and rational ’ 
logic. What is most remarkable about Bergman’s achieve- 
ment is that he projects the most pessimistic view of human 
existence with an extraordinary vitality. Conceding that 
life is hell and death is nothingness, he still imparts to the 
screen a sense of joy in the very futility of man’s illusions. 

For all its intellectual complexity, The Seventh Seal is 
remarkably entertaining. In the high level of acting we have 
come to expect in Bergman films, Gunnar Bjornstrand as 
the squire, and Bengt Ekerot as Death, provide truly re- 
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markable performances. Bjornstrand, previously seen here 
in The Naked Night and Smiles of a Summer Night, displays 
classic range in the sublety and force of his widely dissimilar 
characterizations. Bengt Ekerot’s playing of Death is so un- 
canny that it is difficult to imagine this unfamiliar actor in 
any other role. Max von Sydow has the most difficult part as 
the mystical knight who must communicate from the depths 
of his soul, but in his dramatic scenes, he fully captures the 
tortured nobility of his character. Nils Poppe, Sweden’s lead- 
ing comedian, is very moving as Jof through the counter- 
point of his comic personality and his cosmic problems. Bibi 
Andersson as Mia heads a gallery of unaffectedly beautiful 
women which includes anonymous faces in Bergman’s crowd 
scenes. 

Bergman’s camera technique is fully equal to his theme. 
Except for a glaring process shot in the opening scéne, his 
medieval images are clear and solid in the best tradition of 
realistic cinematography. Bergman is at his best in intimate 
scenes where his unobtrusively moving camera builds up 
tensions before his editing exploits them. One is always 
aware of the meaningful texture of faces as they react to the 
uncertainties they confront. Bergman indulges in the sun 
dissolves endemic to Swedish cinema, and the reverse cloak 
opening of a frame which Hitchcock invented, but which 
Bergman gives a special flourish in many of his films. In this 
instance, Death’s black cloak must have been irresistible. 

Bergman’s overall editing maintains a steady flow of 
images to create visual progressions for each successive plot 
development. The plastic symbol of the death skull reap- 

‘pears in each shot at a different expressive angle, and Death 
himself never repeats the choreography of his comings and 
goings. Bergman’s economy of expression actually makes 
it difficult to absorb all the meanings in each scene. Instead 
of fully developing his ideas in long, obligatory confronta- 
tions of characters, Bergman distributes fragments of what 
he is saying into every incident. Yet, a great deal that is 
implied is left unsaid, and it is possible that The Seventh 
Seal will be a source of controversy for years to come, and 
that like all classics of the mind, its interpretations will vary 
with the minds and times of its critics. 





COFFEE, BRANDY AND CIGARS (XXX) 
—BY H. G. WEINBERG 


Man is obsessed by 2 need or a compulsion to be picayune. He 
wants even God to be only his own size. He wants the universe to 
have limits because his head has them... 

WILLIAM SAROYAN (Foreword to “The Cave Dwellers’) 


Said someone to Billy Wilder on the set of Some Like It 
Hot, where the director was waiting for Marilyn Monroe to 
show up (late again, as usual), “Doesn’t Miss Monroe’s 
chronic absences and tardiness make you nervous?” Where- 
upon Wilder replied, “I have an old aunt in Vienna who, if 
I gave her a part in this film, would report promptly at 8 
A.M. every morning. But who wants to see my aunt? Believe 
me, it’s better to wait.” 

When Lewis Milestone was a film editor in his early days 
at Warners, he received a memo asking him to punch the 
time clock, like everyone else. He complied, literally, by 
putting his fist through it and smashing the glass. No one 
ever asked him to punch the time clock again. 

Said a French Information Ministry official, “We think 
it does less harm for children to see a nude woman than to 
see an efficiently performed crime.” Now let’s have a state- 
ment of comparable good sense from a U.S. movie censor. 

Weird Remarks Dep’t. “Griffith was one of the first to 
make talking pictures. Dream Street, which he made in 1921, 
was a talkie.” (Lillian Gish in Sight and Sound) 

Stroheim’s script for The Merry Go Round indicated 
that he was to sign it (in white chalk on a black screen) like 
an artist signs his canvas. (His arm was to be filmed writing 
his signature.) The little men of Hollywood tried to cut him 
down to their size. His turbulent visions couldn’t be encom- 
passed in their tidy little worlds. 

Director Martin Ritt, who filmed Faulkner’s “The Sound 
and the Fury,” states: “The Faulkner book says in effect that 
there are no worthwhile people. I say there are. So we 
changed it for the picture.” Hollywood, O Hollywood! 

The soldiers making up the token army of the tiny king- 
com of Bhutan, northeast of India, are caparisoned exactly 
like the soldiers of the “phantom army” in the old Doug 
Fairbanks fantasy, The Thief of Bagdad. 

Another silly statement is Stan Brakhage’s “The extent 
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to which a film can be described is the extent to which it is 
deficient as a work of visual art.” Just think that for some 
50 years, now, thousands of books, essays, articles and re- 
views have been describing all the great and near great 
films ever made and that, since they could be described, and 
often most eloquently, too, they must all have been “defi- 
cient as works of visual art.” All, of course, except Stan 
Brakhage’s own experimental film, Loving, which he implies, 
in a recent program note, cannot be described. 

“T would as soon see a child of mine on a slab in a morgue 
as to look at what they did to my picture, Greed.” (Stroheim, 
in 1923) 

“Everything other people find it difficult to bear, I can 
bear with God’s help, but I cannot bear the pain inflicted 
upon me by the censor’s knife . . . It is as though a mother’s 
favorite child had been murdered before her eyes—so pain- 
ful is this censorship murder to me.” (Gogol, in 1850) 

A joy and unforgettable was the scene in Lubitsch’s 
Kiss Me Again (1925) where lawyer Willard Louis tells 
Monte Blue that to give his wife, Marie Prevost, grounds 
for divorce he should hit her before a witness (himself). 
Monte, who wants the divorce, tries desperately but his arm 
won’t obey him, while Marie looks amusedly and trium- 
phantly on. A scene full of the most charming gallantry 
towards the so-called “weaker” sex. 

Believe It Or Not Dep’t: Gavin Lambert said he was 
“appalled by the inadequacy of its (All Quiet on the Western 
Front) arguments against war”—citing the private who sug- 
gests that the opposing generals fight it out among them- 
selves on a roped-off field. The so-called lack of a sense of 
humor among the English was never better illustrated. 

The script of the complete Greed has just been published 
by the Cinémathéque de Belgique in Brussels. (And this 
writer has the only set of stills of the complete Greed 
extant.) 

One of the all-time great shots: the pelican preening 
itself in the sun from Time in the Sun, Marie Seton’s pas- 
tiche made up of fragments from KEisenstein’s Que Viva 
Mexico! 

Eisenstein, Alexandrov and Tisse worked on Que Viva 
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Mexico! in that country during the violent anti-clerical 
period described so vividly by Graham Greene in “The 
Power and the Glory.” 

Another great shot—the speeding mrotoncyullet at the 
beginning of Fritz Lang’s Spione. 

After 30 years I still cannot forget the moving moment 
when Ford Sterling as Mal St. Clair’s The Show Off (from 
George Kelly’s play) for once realizes the seriousness of a 
situation and pushes, with his foot, the slippers of a man 
who has just died, under his bed, so that the sight of them 
should not hurt his loved ones. 

Who, in 1919 (or since) would have thought of playing 
a love scene at the foot of a shrine composed of the three 
crosses on the Mount of Calvary (called that because the 
mount looked like a skull)? Fittingly, one of the two pro- 
tagonists is marked for death by betrayal. Stroheim did it 
in his first film, Blind Husbands. 

Recently I saw Pabst’s Don Quixote for the first time, a 
true example of style and feeling for the period. The recent 
Soviet color version, for all its ideally cast Cherkassov in 
the title role, lacks that sense of jeu d’esprit the earlier film 
had. There is just no substitute for the joy that once went 
into making films during the first rapture with the medium 

. there never is a substitute for first rapture, is there? 

It took the Japanese to put an implication of sodomy on 
the screen (in The Temptress, shown in New York at the 
last Japanese Film Week) where a woman quite plainly 
has relations with an ox. (Only in a fantasy where the beast 
was formerly a man, now under a wicked sorcerer’s spell, 
could this happen, I suppose.) 

“I shy away from composition for composition’s sake,” 
says Satyajit Ray, directer of Pather Panchali. “It is an aes- 
thetic apart and not truly cinematic. It is self-conscious and 
eventually static. It’s too pictorial. ...” Is that supposed to 
mean that such great pictorialists as Eisenstein, Dovzhenko, 
Dreyer, Flaherty, etc. committed cinematic crimes with Que 
Viva Mezxico!, Earth, The Passion of Joan of Arc, Moana, 
etc.? That such films were not truly cinematic? That Mur- 
nau’s The Last Laugh, Tartuffe, Faust and Sunrise were 
aesthetic mistakes because they were “too pictorial”? That 
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Citizen Kane’s striking compositions made the film “self- 
conscious and static”? I am second to none in my admiration 
for Pather Panchali but I do not think this talented director 
should rationalize his prejudices (or limitations?) so reck- 
lessly. Almost every great film ever made is an eloquent 
refutation of it, and many lesser ones, too. 

The legendary Part 2 of Eisenstein’s Ivan the Terrible 
has finally arrived in the U.S. (Kenneth Anger informs me 
from Paris that he saw 20 minutes more of Part 1 than was 
shown in the U.S. He says of Part 2 that the Hindu who 
described it in Sight and Sound some issues ago “must have 
watched the film cross-eyed: he speaks of a ‘half-nude 
woman’ dancing during the color ‘orgy’ scene. It happens to 
be a boy—Ivan’s ‘favorite’—dressed up as a woman, with a 
fantastic lacquer mask, with which he plays a kind of cache- 
cache. The ‘orgy’—probably the best dance sequence ever 
filmed—happens to be 100% male! You might call it Eisen- 
stein’s answer to Busby Berkeley or the Goldwyn Girls. . . .” 

Those who saw Juri Taritch’s silent Ivan the Terrible 
(about 1926-7) will recall that Ivan’s ‘favorite’ then, too, 
was a boy. (This pops up again in Dassin’s He Who Must 
Die, wherein the Turkish governor’s ‘favorite’ is also a boy.) 

The skittish flummery of Sleeping Beauty in which 
Disney turns volte face on his responsibility as an artist with 
some of the worst kitsch ever seen .. . The cerebral coldness 
of Ingmar Bergman (again) in Wild Strawberries, a mourn- 
ful poem of lost youth and the back eddies of the mind... 
The dark majesty of Ivan the Terrible, Pt.2 of Eisenstein, 
blazing with Faustian fire ... The hour-long film biography 
of Eisenstein with its rare and precious candid shots of the 
artist over the years, its excerpts from all his films, includ- 
ing still-shots from unfinished projects like Bezhin Lug, 
Ferghana Canal, his drawings, those marvelous Daumier-like 
drawings, an interview with E.’s long-time assistant, Alex- 
androv, and much else—a tantalizing souvenir of a memor- 
able life. ... Thorold Dickinson’s new feature, Power Among 
Men, produced for the United Nations on the subject of the 
uses of atomic fission for peace and war and, because of its 
eloquence, one of the most urgent films of our time. 


JOHN HUSTON— 
THE HEMINGWAY TRADITION IN AMERICAN FILM 


BY EUGENE ARCHER 


The Hemingway personality has become a familiar stereo- 
type in contemporary folklore, but its influence on the 
American screen has not been readily apparent. Although 
the novelist’s protagonists—disillusioned outcasts indulging 
in sensory sensations for the sake of experience—have 
emerged as prototypes for the characters who inhabit the 
specific genre of dimly-lit melodramas of the American 
underworld, the crucial elements of the Hemingway style 
are less frequently encountered in modern drama. The ruth- 
less excision of non-essentials for the purpose of lucidity and 
unity, although Aristotelian in concept, imposes complex 
demands upon a medium which is primarily visual, while 
the insistence upon the principles of courage, pity and honor 
as the only extant values which cannot be wholly distorted 
by the process of living in the contemporary wasteland 
presents a difficult problem for an industry geared to more 
acceptable ethical standards. In a medium dedicated to the 
synonymous relationship of such terms as love and marriage, 
poverty and happiness, sex and sin, the emergence of a 
director with seriousness of purpose is in itself unusual. 
When, as in the case of John Huston, the principles include 
an insistence upon serious themes and an artistic method 
which emphasizes functionality, the parallel with the Hem- 
ingway tradition is unavoidable. 

Considered in the light of this analogy, the work of John 
Huston appears at a certain disadvantage. Interesting as his 
films are in terms of narrative content, the subjects lack the 
originality expected from the work of a creative artist. Hus- 
ton’s films are all adaptations of novels or plays, and al- 
though he writes most of his own scripts, the subjects can be 
considered only in regard to choice of material. Since Huston, 
unlike most American directors, has few restrictions upon his 
choice, and is accordingly free to work with almost any sub- 
ject which interests him, this area is more rewarding than it 
would seem; but it is nonetheless limited by a respect for 
source which permits few interpretive alterations. Hus- 
ton’s early work falls primarily into the categories of melo- 
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drama (The Maltese Falcon) and social comment (The 
Treasure of the Sierra Madre), or a combination of the two 
(The Asphalt Jungle, We Were Strangers). More recently, 
his selections have grown more varied, and shown a ten- 
dency toward art for its own sake—as in the comedy, The 
African Queen, the biography, Moulin Rouge, and the am- 
bitious adaptations of classic novels, The Red Badge of 
Courage and Moby Dick. The diversity of this material is in 
itself suggestive of an unusual artistic temperament, but it 
; in his technique that Huston’s personality most clearly 
emerges. The gradual sharpening of individual images, the 
intensive concentration on problems of composition, the 
precise gradation of sequences within a carefully organized 
pattern, the application of different editing devices to varied 
types of material, the rigid prohibition of excesses either 
in manner or in content, all suggest an endeavor to express 
his subject with Flaubert’s mot juste, to communicate with 
his audience in the most exact and lucid terms. 


In eighteen years, Huston has directed fifteen feature 
films and three documentaries for the United States War 
Department. A brief resumé of these films indicates their 
range of subject matter and technique. 

The Maltese Falcon (1941), Huston’s first film, is adapted 
from the detective novel by Dashiell Hammett. The 
melodramatic plot, dealing with a weird assortment of con- 
spirators searching for a valuable statuette and an unsenti- 
mental private detective determined to avenge his partner’s 
murder, is both suspenseful and satirical, and the technique, 
while not adventurous, extends each ingredient to its fullest 
cinematic effect. The story had been filmed in two previous 
versions, but Huston’s clever, brilliantly acted adaptation 
was an immediate critical success, and established him as a 
director of much creative promise. 

In This Our Life (1942), in contrast, struggles for social 
comment. Ellen Glasgow’s Pulitzer Prize novel about a 
decaying Southern family dominated by a predatory younger 
daughter contains elements of insight into the influence of 
the outmoded social traditions of the modern Southern 
aristocracy, but in its cinematic adaptation the subtler im- 
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plications of the theme are subordinate to a conventionally 
melodramatic plot. The majority of the film deals with the 
romantic complications of two wealthy sisters, differentiated 
in the usual manner: Roy, the self-sufficient older daughter 
whose basic sensibility enables her to cope with a changing 
environment, and Stanley, the more beautiful younger sister 
who adds a modern neurosis to her ingrained Scarlett O’Hara 
temperament. Although Olivia De Havilland plays in a flip- 
pant style which gives an unusual quality to her stereotyped 
“good sister” role, and Bette Davis sketches her bravura 
character with her usual intensity, both actresses are se- 
verely tasked by the improbable plot, which requires Miss 
Davis to elope with her sister’s sensitive beau, Dennis Mor- 
gan, and then to return after his inevitable suicide and 
attempt to recapture her former fiancé, George Brent, who 
in her absense had turned to Miss De Havilland. It is not 
until the last portion of the film, when Miss Davis kills a 
pedestrian in a hit-and-run accident and an ambitious young 
Negro is blamed, that the script comes to terms with its more 
meaningful subject, and this theme is inadequately resolved 
when Miss Davis meets retribution in another automobile 
accident. The film’s interest lies less in the central action 
than in the detailed implications of a changing social cli- 
mate. Charles Coburn’s perceptive performance as the pa- 
triarchal head of the family whose indulgence toward the 
wilful girl is eventually tempered by her refusal to accept 
responsibility for her actions establishes a background for 
the drama which succeeds in explaining much of the pro- 
tagonists’ motivations. Particularly persuasive is the un- 
patronizing treatment of the Negroes. The boy who is blamed 
for manslaughter, Ernest Anderson, is presented as a promis- 
ing law student in conflict with his mother, who objects to 
his attempt to lift himself above his class. This thoughtful 
depiction of environment gives the film a more distinctive 
quality than its plot would indicate. 

The comparative failure of In This Our Life prompted 
Huston to repeat the more successful formula of The Maltese 
Falcon in his third film, Across the Pacific. Using an inferior 
wartime espionage plot as subject, Huston concentrates on 
concealing the theme from the audience for the greater por- 
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tion of the film. Huston’s gift for atmospheric detail is again 
apparent in his handling of a ship’s departure into a fog, 
when the montage of tightening ropes, the rumbling of 
engines, and the slow weaving motion past the docks builds 
the scene into a vivid experience. The regular spray of the 
sea waves on deck, the hypnotic revolutions of a ceiling 
fan, the heat-inducing tinkling of ice in a glass, all combine 
to convey a world of sensory sensations to the audience. The 
drama centers on the trio of actors who distinguished the 
earlier film, with Humphrey Bogart as a cashiered Amer- 
ican army officer ostensibly disillusioned with democracy, 
Sydney Greenstreet as an urbane spy for the Japanese, and 
Mary Astor as the sophisticated mystery woman—who in 
this case emerges as a stainless character, to the audience’s 
chagrin. The measured relationships between these charac- 
ters dominate the film, and Huston amplifies them by bring- 
ing the camera close to the actors’ faces, where a minute 
flicker of the eyelids or a twitch about the mouth gives a 
sudden intensity to the stresses of this unexpected intel- 
lectual conflict. After the long suspenseful development 
aboard ship, as the relationships are gradually clarified and 
brought toward a climax, the actual ending—a Japanese 
attempt to blow up the Panama Canal, foiled by the hero 
and heroine who abandon their interesting poses of blasé 
cynicism—disappointingly reduces the film to a comic-strip 
level. Although the absurd conclusion spoils the final effect, 
it does not completely negate the skilfully manipulated ten- 
sion of the earlier reels. The film emerges as a minor but 
workmanlike directorial exercise within a conventional 
suspense format. 

Report from the Aleutians was photographed in Techni- 
color for the Army Signal Corps in the autumn and winter of 
1942. Using the terse style of his Hollywood films, Huston 
obtained a great deal of difficult footage from one of the 
least known areas of the war, the Aleutian atoll where 
American forces launched attacks on Kiska and Attu. Most 
of the film was shot at the barren island of Adak, where a 
tidal flat was turned into an air runway for American planes. 
With emphasis on the weather as an opposing force, the 
camera records the struggles of men to unload ships and 
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transport equipment across areas impassable to vehicles. 
When the site is established, the film becomes impres- 
sionistic, with shots of clusters of tents on beds of ice, the 
smoke curling upward, then swept horizontal by the inces- 
sant wind, the bulldozers pushing through the slushy ice, 
the American Liberators departing from watery fields on 
missions toward the intensively guarded Kiska, the quiet, 
deadly effect of flak and anti-aircraft exploding in small 
black puffs from the ground below. This fragmentary film 
may be considered a prelude to Huston’s second wartime 
documentary, The Battle of San Pietro, perhaps the finest 
film to come out of World War II. San Pietro is a small 
mountain town in Italy, surrounded by mountain peaks 
heavily fortified at this time by the Germans. The film opens 
with a foreward by General Mark Clark describing the 
Italian campaign, and dissolves from a map of the territory 
to a series of corresponding aerial shots of the American 
positions. Huston endeavors in this film to symbolize the 
nature of the war by illustrating a single battle against an 
impregnable position. In an unforgettable sequence, the 
American troops charge against enemy gunfire so intensive 
that it literally becomes a wall of fire. A later sequence 
presents a dramatic account of American tanks resolutely 
attempting to climb a winding mountain trail, with none 
reaching the top. The narration describes these incidents 
with a hushed sense of awe at the soldiers who doggedly 
persevere against difficulties which make their attempts 
futile. As winter approaches, the Americans dig in, and the 
action becomes a series of patrol movements at the German 
positions. As the camera captures in close-up the faces of 
soldiers moving out toward the line of action, a long series 
of faces of young, handsome, silent soldiers, each becomes 
humanized for a moment on the screen, while the narrator 
comments simply, “None of these men ever returned.” The 
film ends when one peak is finally taken and the Germans 
withdraw. In its stark conclusion, the exhausted American 
soldiers enter the shattered town of San Pietro, as the Italian 
villagers emerge from their caves and holes, too numb from 
the war to greet its end with even a simulated joy. The effect 
is poignant and ironic, with none of the triumphant elation 
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expected from a victory. This overwhelming anti-war motif 
is emphasized by the film’s technique. The raw, gray photo- 
graphy captures the poverty and ugliness of the environment 
without neglecting the stark elemental beauty of the moun- 
tainside. The narration is sober and restrained, avoiding 
editorializing, but sincere in its admiration for the soldiers’ 
courage and comprehensive in its portrait of military life 
and understanding of enlisted man’s psychology. The film 
as a whole has a compelling sense of immediacy, with the 
Germans as a hidden enemy, formidable in the security of 
their positions. In its final effect, The Battle of San Pietro 
is as solemn a protest against warfare as the screen has 
ever depicted—a strange film to appear under War Depart- 
ment auspices in 1944. 

As an example of documentary technique, this film was 
equalled only by Huston’s last war film, Let There Be Light, 
a study of mental therapy in the Army rehabilitation pro- 
gram for psychoneurotic veterans. Huston took his camera 
inside Army hospitals, and peered without self-conscious- 
ness at the actual faces of patients, recording true case 
histories of servicemen in a frank exposition of some of the 
war’s effects. The film is at once compassionate and uncom- 
promisingly candid in its approach to the subject, and is 
generally considered a masterpiece in the documentary field. 
The War Department did not consider the film suitable for 
popular appraisal in 1945, and withdrew it from general 
circulation. 

The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, Huston’s first postwar 
film, won the New York Film Critics’ award as best motion 
picture of 1948, and Huston won Academy Awards for his 
direction and screenplay. Harsh, gripping and distinctively 
personal, the film commanded respect for its large theme in 
spite of numerous minor defects, and amply fulfilled the 
promise of The Maltese Falcon. Although Huston’s technique 
had not fully matured, The Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
remains an exciting film to watch. Huston’s direction, clean 
and original, shows a youthful vigor and strength of purpose 
which his later, more accomplished works lack. 

Key Largo, released the same year, was much less am- 
bitious, but technically more glib. A diluted adaptation of 
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Maxwell Anderson’s poor verse play, the film reduces the 
outmoded fascism vs. democracy theme to the level of a 
conventional gangster thriller with a climax borrowed from 
To Have and Have Not. As a directorial exercise, however, 
Key Largo is an interesting study in atmosphere and closeted 
character melodrama, with a memorable central sequence in 
which an unrelenting camera encircles and finally closes in 
upon a hysterical vice-lord frantically holding assorted vic- 
tims at bay during a violent tropical storm. Although Ed- 
ward G. Robinson plays this role as a parody of Little Caesar, 
the other performances, particularly Claire Trevor’s faded 
torch singer, do much to sustain attention within a narrow 
context. 

The material of We Were Strangers (1949), which ques- 
tions the use of violence as a political means in a revolution- 
ary state and investigates its corrosive effect upon character, 
is much more promising. As an impassioned group of Cuban 
patriots dig a tunnel through a graveyard in a vain attempt 
to assassinate a political opponent, the ironic theme is graph- 
ically illustrated, and the film attains considerable power. 
The final statement, however, is inconclusive; typically, Hus- 
ton introduces a cogent moral paradox (can violence be 
justified by a non-violent purpose, or is existentialist action 
the end in itself?) but withdraws from its resolution. The 
result is unsatisfactory, though the film is intellectually in- 
triguing and well played by John Garfield and Jennifer 
Jones. 

The Asphalt Jungle, in contrast, realistically chronicles 
an elaborate jewel robbery and the fates of its participants. 
Considered in 1950 an almost perfect example of a minor 
genre, the film today seems Huston’s most distinguished 
achievement, a complex moral allegory, deeply rooted in its 
American mores, the work of a director at his technical peak 
and at the height of his intellectual involvement with con- 
temporary society and the conventions of his modern en- 
vironment. 

The case of The Red Badge of Courage is well known, as 
a result of Lillian Ross’s meticulous documentation in Pic- 
ture: The Story of a Film. Fired with ambition to create a 
work as distinguished in the cinema as Stephen Crane’s 
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novel (one of Hemingway’s favorites) is in literature, Hus- 
ton fought with producers and studio executives to film his 
conception, an impressionistic, sometimes surrealistic view 
of war as seen through the eyes of an innocent young soldier. 
The film’s initial reception was hostile, and Huston, ap- 
parently disheartened, abandoned the project, leaving the 
producer to revise and re-edit it. As finally released, The 
Red Badge of Courage seemed erratically brilliant, contain- 
ing one of the finest battle sequenes ever filmed and many 
eloquent cinematic details, but with much of its effective- 
ness nullified by awkward continuity and an ill-advised 
narrator who sententiously informed the audience that, the 
novel being a literary classic, the film must in consequence 
be a classic as well. If The Red Badge of Courage fell short of 
its goal, The African Queen, also released in 1951, did not. 
The hilarious adventure of a dissipated tugboat captain and 
a passionate missionary, deriving its comedy from the rich 
and complex interplay of two of the screen’s great comic 
characterizations by Katharine Hepburn and Humphrey 
Bogart, emerged as one of the most original films ever made, 
an authentic classic, and one of Huston’s two best films. 

The color photography of Moulin Rouge (1952) revolu- 
tionized the industry, and remains Huston’s most significant 
technical achievement. Entirely through lights and chromatic 
tones, mobile shadows and contrasting compositions, Huston 
created a tangible artist’s world inhabited by flexible stylized 
figures who might have emerged from an Impressionist’s 
canvas. As a setting for the drama of Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Huston’s structural design is magnificent, and in the unfor- 
gettable opening cabaret sequence, the composition flows 
vibrantly into life. Unfortunately, while the form remains, 
the substance soon vanishes. In concentrating on mobile vis- 
ual images, Huston neglected their motivational purpose, 
and, in a facile and superficially acted script, the figures 
remain pencil sketches on an oil canvas. The battle of form 
and content is finally shadow-play. 

Beat the Devil (1954), a satire of The Maltese Falcon, is 
parody within parody, a private joke, amusing to the initi- 
ated, incomprehensible to the uninformed. If the wit is in- 
troverted, the technique is haphazard, skirting the borderline 
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of embarrassment, veering toward the irrational, and trail- 
ing off into trivia. It is a film for connoisseurs, who treasure 
it highly—most highly, perhaps, because it is valueless for 
the layman. For Huston, Beat the Devil (which he wrote in 
collaboration, significantly, with Truman Capote) is an act 
of self-indulgence, harmless in itself but disturbing in its 
implications. “Art for art’s sake” is a respectable crede, but 
divorcement from one’s audience in a medium as commer- 
cially oriented as the cinema must be considered a danger- 
ous trend. The result of the tendency is apparent in Moby 
Dick. Two years in production, six million dollars of ex- 
penditure for a labor of love—with an inadequate star in the 
vital central role to provide “box-office insurance”; the 
result is a technical masterpiece, impressive in conception, 
formidable in execution, and emotionless at the core, a film 
for critics rather than patrons, difficult not to admire, impos- 
sible to enjoy. 

This cathartic experience left Huston, in 1956, in a unique 
position in the industry: respected but disliked by critics, 
patronized but not enjoyed by audiences, distrusted but 
employed by studios who must endeavor to cater to all 
tastes. Finding independent backers more cautious about 
financing an expensive and commercially dubious Huston 
production, the director was forced to accept the disadvan- 
tageous conditions imposed by a major studio. No longer 
able to select and film his projects as he pleased, Huston 
faced the unsatisfactory choice which has confronted such 
prominent directors as Ford and Wyler within recent years: 
to accept weak initial material, amplifying it with as much 
insight and intelligence as possible, or to attempt more 
ambitious projects under the restraints and compromises 
imposed by unsympathetic supervision. If none of Huston’s 
last three films has succeeded, none, under the conditions 
imposed, has offered a real chance for success. Heaven 
Knows, Mr. Allison (1957) was moderately well received, 
largely because it was so much better than its plot (a “tact- 
ful” love affair between a marine and nun marooned on a 
desert island) would indicate. Although an unsuitable Cin- 
emascope screen and the ominous warnings of the Legion 
of Decency effectively destroyed its chances for distinction, 
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the film was nonetheless good entertainment, technically 
competent, and perceptive in the characterizations of Robert 
Mitchum and Deborah Kerr. The Barbarian and the Geisha, 
which Huston undertook after a disastrous experience with 
A Farewell to Arms (temperamentally incapable of adjust- 
ing to producer David O. Selznick’s absolute authority, Hus- 
ton resigned after spending months preparing the project), 
is the director’s least impressive work since World War II. 
Featuring a middle-aged John Wayne as the first American 
ambassador to an ersatz Japan, The Barbarian and the 
Geisha was an attempt, according to Huston, to make an 
authentic “Japanese film”. Interesting in conception, it is 
trivial in plot, unimpressive in execution, and tedious in 
ultimate effect. 

The Roots of Heaven, although a more ambitious under- 
taking and a more creditable film, suffered from the 
producer’s obvious desire to win awards. The film is relent- 
lessly “modern”, with a popular anti-war theme, African 
backgrounds shot on location, an international cast speaking 
in mixed and frequently unintelligible accents, an excessive 
running time, and a musical score by the fashionable Mal- 
colm Arnold which strongly resembles his earlier composi- 
tion for The Bridge on the River Kwai. The Cinemascope 
width is too obviously epic for such a film, and the neo- 
romantic script intersperses crude passages of character 
analysis (“I don’t know why I’m telling you all this,” the 
heroine murmurs to the hero) with large symbols which 
are a good deal too elliptically vague. In spite of such flaws 
as uneven acting and a diffusion of dramatic effects (for 
which Huston must share the blame with Darryl Zanuck, 
who chose the cast and did most of the editing), The Roots 
of Heaven emerges as an interesting, sometimes impressive 
film which holds out some hope for Huston’s future. Still 
too objective in regard to association with his subjects, Hus- 
ton remains willing to attempt major themes and to experi- 
ment with unusual material. The elephant-protector Morel, 
beautifully played by Trevor Howard (who was cast in the 
role when William Holden refused it), is a modern hero of 
some stature, and in his attention to this character Huston 
indicates his continued respect and admiration for the in- 
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dividualist who goes his own way, using others only as 
practicable means toward his ends, and finds his ultimate 
rewards in his own integrity. 


John Huston was born in 1906 in Nevada, Missouri, a town 
which he has claimed was once won by his grandfather in 
a poker game. His father, actor Walter Huston, had tempo- 
rarily abandoned acting for engineering at this time, and the 
Hustons lived briefly in St. Louis and Weatherford, Texas, 
where electric and water power plants were available. In 
1909 Walter Huston returned to vaudeville, and toured the 
Western states with his family until 1913, when the parents 
were divorced. The boy lived alternately with his father 
and mother until 1918, when he was enrolled in a military 
school in California. Huston was a fairly successful light- 
weight boxer as an adolescent, and lost only two of 25 fights. 

By 1925, at 19, Huston was in New York, where his father 
had just scored his greatest stage success in the original 
Greenwich Village production of Desire Under the Elms. 
Aided by his father’s theatrical contacts, Huston began a 
brief acting career by playing juvenile leads in Sherwocd 
Anderson’s Triumph of the Egg and Hatcher Hughes’ Ruint’, 
both presented off-Broadway. In the Hughes play, a suc- 
cessor to the Pulitzer Prize-winning Hell Bent Fer Heaven, 
Huston played a rich young man who stops at a Tobacco 
Road-type mountain community while en route to Palm 
Beach. Appalled by the poverty and superstitions of the 
townspeople, the socially conscious young man attempts to 
improve their living conditions, but after a mild flirtation 
with a rustic belle is misinterpreted, he is run out of town 
on a rail. When the play failed, Huston abandoned his acting 
ambitions and enlisted in the Mexican cavalry. 

After his discharge, at 21, Huston began writing short 
stories about horses and boxers, in a sparse, masculine prose 
style. Through the influence of his father’s friend, Ring 
Lardner, he was able to attract the interest of H. L. Mencken, 
and several of his stories were published in the American 
Mercury. In 1929 his folk play, Frankie and Johnnie, written 
in “poetic” but non-metrical language, was staged with 
puppets by Ruth Squires, with Sam Jaffe composing and 
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arranging the music. The play was published by Boni and 
Liveright the following year, and Samuel Goldwyn signed 
Huston as a screen writer. Huston did no work for Goldwyn, 
but received his first screen credits as a writer at Universal 
Studios, collaborating on the scripts of William Wyler’s A 
House Divided, starring his father, and two low-budget films, 
Murder in the Rue Morgue, a horror story loosely derived 
from Poe, and Law and Order, a Western. Huston left 
Universal in 1932 and went to England, ostensibly as a 
writer for Gaumont-British. For several years he wandered 
between Europe and America, “studying art” in Paris, acting 
in Abe Lincoln in Illinois in a W.P.A. Chicago production, 
editing a short-lived picture magazine called Mid-Week 
Pictorial, and “riding the rails’ in London. During this 
period he wrote two unsuccessful plays, Shadows Pursuing, 
from a Hugh Walpole story, Above the Dark Tumult; and 
Storm Child, in collaboration with R. F. Morris, Jr. In 1938, 
he re-appeared in Hollywood as a writer for Warner Broth- 
ers, this time, at 32, ready to begin his career in earnest. 
The miscellaneous nature of this background clearly sug- 
gests a specific type of personality which is not uncommon 
in modern America. If Huston was several years too young 
for World War I, and consequently missed the motivation 
for the revolt of many of his “lost generation” contem- 
poraries, the fault was obviously not his own. This initial 
frustration may well have caused Huston’s somewhat de- 
layed artistic fruition; but his character was clearly formed 
by the social forces predominant in the twenties, the dis- 
illusionment with large causes and the emphasis on ex- 
perience for its own sake—violent action, boxing, travel, 
war, an attitude toward “art for art’s sake”—expressed in 
the spare and unadorned prose which is typical of the period. 
Huston was fortunate to be employed by Warner Broth- 
ers, a studio which had earned critical recognition for a 
series of trenchant gangster films with social themes and 
serious biographical dramas, usually starring Paul Muni. 
His first assignments were conventional adaptations of plays. 
The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse, written with John Wexley, 
was a clever melodrama about a society doctor, Edward G. 
Robinson, so fascinated with criminal research that he be- 
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comes a jewel thief in order to test his theories. The script 
emphasized the comedy inherent in the situation, though 
its points were somewhat dulled by Anatole Litvak’s awk- 
ward direction. In Jezebel, however, the direction of William 
Wyler (by 1938 one of the most accomplished technicians 
in Hollywood) was responsible for the success of a thin 
script which presented Bette Davis as a prewar Scarlett 
O’Hara in an early imitation of Gone with the Wind. Huston 
worked with more challenging material in the biographical 
drama, Juarez, with Paul Muni in the title role, Bette Davis 
as the Empress Carlotta, John Garfield as Porfirio Diaz, and 
Brian Aherne as a sympathetic Maximilian, and followed 
this script with two more biographies, Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic 
Bullet, in which a bearded Edward G. Robinson discovered 
a cure for syphilis, and Sergeant York, a timely biography 
of the World War I hero which served as effective recruiting 
propaganda in 1941. The same year Huston collaborated with 
Howard Koch on a play, In Time to Come, which dramatized 
the failure of the League of Nations in a serious analysis 
of the life of Woodrow Wilson. Huston’s most interesting 
script during this period was the gangster melodrama High 
Sierra, written with W. R. Burnett, whose The Asphalt 
Jungle later became one of Huston’s most distinguished 
films. This skilful film gave Humphrey Bogart one of his 
best roles, as the “last gangster” who meets a spectacular 
doom in a gun battle with police upon an isolated moun- 
tain ridge. Largely as a result of this script, Huston per- 
suaded producer Henry Blanke to allow him to direct his 
own adaptation of The Maltese Falcon. With one exception, 
Three Strangers, an ironic melodrama which Jean Negulesco 
directed in 1946 from a script by Huston and Koch, Huston’s 
subsequent writing has been entirely for his own films. 


Five of Huston’s films may be considered as key works, 
requiring more detailed analysis. 


Dashiell Hammett’s detective story, The Maltese Falcon, 
written in 1930, is a work of some distinction in its field. The 
book begins by confronting a tough detective hero with a 
beautiful woman of mystery, and includes two murders in 
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Chapter Two. Since the first victim is known to the reader 
without having engaged any particular sympathy, the prob- 
lem of sustaining interest without engaging the emotions is 
neatly solved. The key suspects are kept to a workable 
number (five), and are either beautiful or bizarre. The crime 
involved is of a spectacular yet credible nature, and it is 
revealed in a manner logical enough to satisfy the reader 
while keeping him moderately confused. Whenever the 
suspense threatens to diminish, the author brings in another 
murder or a titillating sex scene. There is a proper sug- 
gestion of violence in the climax, and a genuine surprise is 
reserved for the ending. The book functions more than 
satisfactorily within the conventional framework of the 
thriller, but for the intellectual reader it contains the added 
elements of irony and satire. By subtle exaggeration of the 
standard aspects of the detective story to a point just short 
of ridicule, Hammett has written a book which may be con- 
sidered the classic parody of the entire school of hard-boiled 
detective fiction. 

The delicate balance which enables the book to succeed 
on two levels is difficult to maintain on film, but Huston has 
accomplished it with a precision equal to the novelist’s. The 
film may be considered a fortunate accident, the rewarding 
association of two similar points of view. Huston’s sense of 
humor and irony clearly parallels Hammett’s at every point, 
while his ruthless insistence on economy prompts him to 
eliminate the occasional excesses in the author’s prose while 
adding none of his own. With these exceptions, Huston fol- 
lows Hammett faithfully, recording his exact dialogue and 
even following the author’s directions for movements and 
gestures. The result is a completely faithful cinematic tran- 
scription of a novel, with a singleness of purpose which adds 
to its force. This working method is typical of Huston, who 
tends to respect his sources, and concentrates on giving 
a valid expression to his material rather than offering a new 
and individual interpretation. 

As a consequence of this conception, The Maltese Falcon 
emerges as a completely objective film. Its pace is rapid, its 
images are cold and impersonal, its dialogue is rendered in 
precise staccato given individuality only by the distinctive 
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personalities of the actors. The camera does not remain 
stationary long enough to record a single memorable image, 
but concentrates solely on advancing the action and develop- 
ing the conflict of characters. This dispassionate approach is 
unusual in the work of creative directors, but it is wholly 
appropriate to the subject. The burden of responsibility falls 
on the actors, who are required to function within an ob- 
jective moving frame without the aid of such sympathetic 
directorial devices as close-ups and interpretive music. Such 
an approach would clearly be impracticable with a less 
accomplished cast, but since Huston’s actors surmount their 
problems without apparent difficulty it is obvious that the 
director’s method is sound. When each actor fits his role so 
perfectly that mechanical supplementation becomes unnec- 
essary, the director is free to concentrate on the more 
relevant problems of pacing and movement without being 
obliged to construct the performances with technical means. 
The Maltese Falcon is very much an actor’s film, depending 
for its effect on a series of internal tensions accruing from 
character conflicts and interlocking personalities, but Hus- 
ton, by photographing his scenes in deep focus long shots, 
allows the actors to establish these tensions and create 
their effects by their own devices. The physical proportions 
of Sydney Greenstreet as the chief villain are striking 
enough in themselves to provide a relevant dramatic con- 
trast when the actor merely shifts his position in relation 
to the other actors, while the sensual Mary Astor is able to 
establish her relationship to the effete Peter Lorre in posi- 
tive visual terms by kicking him accurately in the shins. The 
unforgettable visual images of this film are active rather 
than stationary: Miss Astor fluttering about her apartment 
to rearrange the furniture in a moment of stress, or tucking 
her skirt below her knees in ladylike fashion while advising 
the hero that “I haven’t led a good life; ’'ve been bad”: the 
seamy boy-gangster, Elisha Cook Jr., clutching the revolvers 
in the outsized pockets of his bedraggled overcoat; Peter 
Lorre delicately sniffing a fragrant handkerchief while he 
reaches for his miniature revolver; Humphrey Bogart, as 
the detective hero, impassively stalking these freakish vil- 
lains in the inevitable damp trenchcoat and low felt hat. 
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Punctuated by enlightening revelations of character, the 
film moves deliberately through successive groupings of two 
or three to its final climax, when the four conspirators con- 
front the hero simultaneously and objectively debate over 
which party will be offered to the police as ransom for the 
murders. While the camera wanders circuitously over the 
gathering, the principals group and re-group as one or an- 
other gains the upper hand. The mood of the sequence con- 
stantly borders on farce as the villains diabolically threaten 
to dispose of one another, but Huston’s rigid control of actors 
and situation keeps the audience in a state of unrelieved 
tension by refusing to pause for outright laughter, and builds 
to a superb cathartic climax, played in a deadly serious 
fashion, when the hero regretfully, but with irrefutable 
logic, turns his tear-stained paramour over to the police. 
“You’re an angel,” Bogart says tenderly. “I'll wait for you. 
If they hang you I’ll always remember you.” 


In The Treasure of the Sierra Madre, Huston applied the 
harsh realistic method of his wartime documentaries to a 
serious fiction film. Following the example of the European 
neorealists, he photographed the film on location in Mexico, 
where he wandered among filthy slum areas to record an 
atmosphere of tropic heat and decay. The accurate reproduc- 
tion of this locale, which indicated that American directors 
could operate as effectively within a realistic frame as the 
best of the Italians, was actually revolutionary in American 
films, and is accredited with beginning the trend toward 
global locations. 

The effectiveness of this background plays a major role 
in the film’s success, for the plot is shaped by the nature of 
the physical world which its characters inhabit. The prin- 
cipal figures are largely motivated by their environment, 
degraded men who would have few scruples about any 
method which might help them to escape from the squalor 
of their surroundings. The extent of this degradation is 
quickly determined in the camera’s close study of Humphrey 
Bogart’s eyes, glaring at Mexican children earning pesos 
for shining shoes, staring at the ground in bitter humiliation 
as he begs a tourist for a handout, hungrily watching the 











swaying walk of a woman he cannot afford. This intro- 
ductory sketch of the desperate existence of a down-and-out 
American in the squalid tropical city explains how a man 
on the edge of oblivion could be willing to endure the most 
primeval hardships for the promise of a high enough reward. 

Huston’s theme is the lust for gold and its effect on human 
character. The story is simple and ironic, the dialogue terse 
and masculine, the technique hard, relentless, forthright. 
Huston has approached his theme directly, without ex- 
traneous comment or unrelated narrative incident, basing 
his structure on a clean line of action. The protagonists hack 
their way through a jungle, dig an excavation in the moun- 
tainside, chop wood and carry water, interrupting their 
labors periodically to take arms in defense of their hoard. 
Character develops and changes through accumulation of 
incident, with conflicts revealed around the fireside as the 
exhausted, lonely men, separated by the suspicion formed 
by their increasing wealth, gather for a brief exchange of 
conversation at the end of a strenuous working day. This 
progressive revelation of basic motives is viewed as the 
inevitable outgrowth of the situation, at first appearing in 
minute reactions, then steadily increasing in violence until 
each man is ready to murder the others for his share of 
gold. The firelight flickers as they watch each other’s eyes 
and gestures, reading dubious intentions into every tone of 
voice, each waiting for the fatal word to signal the decisive 
moment. When the eruption finally occurs, it is precipitated 
by a freakish accident which seems to the participants a 
wholly logical occurrence. The entire adventure is comprised 
of a series of mystic coincidences: the chance purchase of a 
lottery ticket, the ravings of a half-mad old prospector over- 
heard in a receptive alcoholic daze, the frantic celebration 
of the discovery of fool’s gold, a cave-in at the mine to in- 
troduce the temptation of murder, the Gila monster which 
first brings the suppressed violence into the open. When an 
Indian child falls into a well and will not awaken from a 
coma, the accident begins a chain reaction leading through 
robbery and murder to the final ironic culmination, the gold 
returned to the mountain by the wind, with the two sur- 
viving partners laughing hysterically at their fate. The 
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brilliance of this ending provides ample compensation for 
the defects of excessive length, occasional verbosity, and 
uncertain technique. The film emerges as a work of ex- 
ceptional promise rather than a complete achievement, a 
creative attempt at tragedy by an artist as yet unequal to 
its rigorous demands. 


The Asphalt Jungle opens in a gray dawn, upon a patrol 
car slowly prowling through the barren side streets of a 
sleeping Midwestern city, its radio droning monotonously 
the incessant record of the evening’s crimes and mis- 
demeanors, while the solitary figure of a man shrinks fur- 
tively into an alley, his hand resting on the gun inside his 
jacket, waiting silently and patiently, his face a mask of 
tired resignation, until the car has passed. In a stroke, the 
film has captured the impression of the hunted desperation 
which pervades the underworld mentality, and conveyed a 
sympathy and comprehension toward certain elementary 
factors of criminal existence which suggest a point of view 
as decisive as that of the jungle it invades. The deterministic 
factors which may have contrived to produce this world are 
at once irrelevant. The area is shadowy and elusive, gov- 
erned by animal law and jungular ethics, but at the moment 
of crisis, the only reality is tangible. 

The first section of the film establishes this environment 
by introducing the men scheduled to participate in an elabo- 
rate criminal operation, and in this exposition the observa- 
tion extends to some of the further boundaries of underworld 
activity. The camera clinically investigates such diversified 
backgrounds as a bookmaker’s offices hidden in a warehouse 
basement, an Italian tenement home with thinly papered 
walls penetrated by babies’ cries, the impervious facade of a 
truckdrivers’ hash house, a shadowed police line-up with 
a glaring spotlight to probe a series of hardened faces, a 
wealthy businessman’s luxuriously furnished hideaway in 
the country club district, each interior inhabited by cau- 
tious, agile men adjusted to their environments, whose 
confident professional manners are commonly betrayed only 
by nervous twitches about the eyes and mouth. At length 
these masks are pierced and the reasons for the twitches 
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relentlessly exposed to reveal an assortment of human 
vices: alcohol, greed, lechery, self-pity, all examined with a 
dispassionate objectivity which accepts the human condition 
without apology or embarrassment. 

The structure of The Asphalt Jungle is more complex 
than anything Huston had previously attempted, and it is 
expressed with an advanced technique commensurate with 
his material. An expert criminal arrives in the city to super- 
vise a million dollar jewel robbery, and methodically ar- 
ranges for the financing and execution of the plan and the 
ultimate disposition of the proceeds. The plan is organized 
along the lines of a business venture, with success at a high 
premium. The manipulation of an operation of this size re- 
quires even more executive astuteness than is necessary for 
any large-scale business enterprise because of the excessive 
element of risk involved. The supervisor exercises delicate 
judgment in making his arrangements, and succeeds ad- 
mirably in the preliminary stages of organization. The 
reputable criminal lawyer approached for financial back- 
ing is unable to meet the price, and accepts an under- 
cover bid from a small but affluent bookmaker, while the 
acting participants are hired on the basis of professional 
experience, and paid a fixed sum according to scale rather 
than under a profit-sharing contract. It is only in the nego- 
tiations for final sale of the merchandise that the supervisor 
errs, by succumbing to an unusually high bid from an un- 
reliable source instead of accepting a smaller profit from 
the established market. Since the entire principal is staked 
upon the investment, the failure results in immediate bank- 
ruptcy for all participants. 

This business analogy is maintained throughout the film. 
The protagonists conduct their affairs along lines rigidly 
determined by a profit-and-loss economy, with their negoti- 
ations assuming a heightened interest through an acute 
awareness of the high cost of failure. Their laws are de-, 
termined by jungle ethics, with the potential rewards of 
wealth and luxury qualified by the interminable threat of 
death. This threat is never discussed, for reminders are 
unnecessary: any man who operates on the other side of the 
law is necessarily foredoomed, and can only exist within 
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this knowledge. The extent of infringement upon the law is 
unimportant; even the petty bookmaker, who operates a 
business acknowledged and overlooked by the police, can 
only continue by regular payment of bribery to temporarily 
cooperative lawmakers, and lives with the knowledge that 
he may be arrested and punished at any given moment. The 
film records the minor struggles for success which are 
symptomatic of any semi-civilized society, but it constantly 
suggests that these men who attempt to function as best they 
can within their predestined framework are actually exist- 
ing on the edge of extinction, and that their lives are gov- 
erned by acceptance of this decisive fact. 

It is this underlying meaning which gives symbolic power 
to the film. The protagonists are not good men gone wrong, 
nor is the robbery a rational plan spoiled only by a careless 
mistake. These doomed protagonists cannot expect salvation 
and cannot hope to avoid the fate which has become the core 
of their existence. The robbery merely represents an en- 
deavor to obtain the limited rewards which their situation 
offers. These rewards are moderate at best: professional 
retirement, temporary affluence, an escape to new surround- 
ings, but always with the threat of discovery which is al- 
ready a part of their lives. The risks involved in action are 
simultaneously minimized, for men already walking along 
the edge of a precipice cannot be greatly affected by taking 
a further step. Under these conditions, the jewel robbery 
becomes for its protagonists an action of only a limited 
importance, an experience to be approached with the mat- 
ter-of-fact attitude of an employee going to a new day’s 
work. 

Huston’s directorial method is elaborately designed to 
weave this material into a cohesive pattern. The action is 
edited sharply for tension, with the aid of many short 
scenes, incisive observation of detail, and rapid cuts for 
effect. By examining every aspect of a scene with objective 
clarity and rarely focusing on a detail which does not 
record some revelation of character in expression or ges- 
ture, however minute, Huston is able to decisively char- 
acterize each participant during the early development of 
the plot. By the time the robbery is under way, the group 
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protagonist has been graphically established, and the cli- 
max begins abruptly, without the expected delay for ac- 
cumulation of tension, as a job to be accomplished with 
expeditious craftsmanship. For this sequence the preceding 
pace unexpectedly slackens, the sound falters, voices hush 
as gestures become cautious, personalities are submerged 
in a world suddenly dominated by the dynamic realities of 
inanimate objects. A manhole cover slides open and the 
men vanish into subaltern regions, a hammer taps on 
bricks and the shifting view to the opposite exterior dis- 
closes the wall erupting from the pressure of life force. 
Silent figures weave through labyrinthine shadows to 
emerge into a glittering corridor flooded with artificial 
light, crouch along the polished floor hugging their con- 
tainer of nitro-glycerine to slide beneath the ominous ray 
of an electric eye. The unstated symbolism of these con- 
notations is far too vivid to be accidental. This long se- 
quence, which has frequently been imitated but never 
equalled, introduces a chain of accidents which precipitate 
the disintegration of the group, a result clearly foreshad- 
owed by the earlier scenes. At one weak moment, the 
methodical leader rails against the unforeseen occurrences 
which defy the most meticulous preparations, but the other 
members accept the consequences of their actions with 
impassive resignation, for the pattern of destruction is too 
logical to be denied. The lawyer, whose irrational infatua- 
tion for a childish blonde has led to his involvement and 
caused the final debacle, commits suicide when threatened 
with exposure. (“How foolish,” one cohort comments; “he 
would have got two years at most.”) The small bookmaker, 
who has abandoned the comparative safety of his habitual 
pursuits through a vain desire to increase his prestige, 
breaks at his first exposure to physical violence and im- 
plicates the remaining members of the group. The leader, 
a depraved old German unable to disguise his lechery for 
young girls, is captured at a roadside tavern when he 
lingers too long while watching the sexual writhings of a 
voluptuous adolescent. In each case, the inherent destruc- 
tive forces are plainly indicated in details of performance: 
the crafty eyes and loose mouth which belie the suave 
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external manner of Louis Calhern; Marc Lawrence’s nerv- 
ous perspiration, jerking gestures, the alternately condes- 
cending and fawning tones of speech; Sam Jaffe’s pursed 
lips and bulging eyes which narrow at the sight of a lewd 
calendar. Other performances are equally perceptive: a 
youthful Marilyn Monroe clad in tight silk pajamas yawns 
teasingly at her lover before locking her bedroom door; 
the protective hunchback, James Whitmore, advances gro- 
tesquely upon a bulky truckdriver who has threatened an 
alley cat; a rejected mistress, Jean Hagen, humiliated by 
her forced intrusion on a bored former lover, gropes for a 
crushed cigarette and giggles nervously as she removes 
her tear-stained eyelashes. 

Harsh as this analytical approach to character appears, 
these figures, coldly studied at moments of weakness and 
duplicity, emerge as people far too truthful to be rejected 
or ignored. The essential humanity of the director’s insight 
is most clearly felt when Huston momentarily abandons 
his doomed criminals to record the fallacy of the opposing 
point of view, the implacable determination of the judi- 
cially oriented citizen to enforce the law by wilful ex- 
termination of its infringers. This uncompromising moral 
condemnation by the professional law-maker assumes 
ironic force to the observer not yet adjusted to the realiza- 
tion that the criminal mentality is molded by economic 
pressures very similar to his own. The conclusion under- 
scores this meaning by bringing the action full circle. 
Accompanied by the pathetic girl who hopes to find re- 
generation in selfless devotion to another human being, 
the solitary Neanderthal figure of the opening, delirious and 
on the borderline of death, struggles to return to his point 
of origin, the green Kentucky meadows which represent 
pre-natal innocence. The figure has made no bid for sym- 
pathy in the film, and makes none now: he is a ruthless 
gunman, large and brutal, not involved in the complexities 
of the plan, dominating the action by physical proportions 
rather than by heroic character. The nature of his final 
flight toward a non-existent ideal, returning beyond the 
concrete to die in the fields, suggests an attempt at tragedy 
which the film has not previously implied, and carries its 
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meaning to a point beyond all previous deterministic in- 
vestigations of the theme. 


In the odyssey of The African Queen, man’s indefati- 
gable spirit proves triumphant over the forces of a hostile 
nature and the militant circumscription of twentieth cen- 
tury civilization. If the approach is comic, the theme would 
do credit to Melville. Neither the tugboat, the African 
Queen, nor its crew seem qualified for adventure or high 
romance, but when the occasion arises they meet it with 
heroic dispatch. The drama is a testament to human en- 
durance and natural instinct against the worst that man 
and nature can provide. 

True comedy is always closely related to pain, as in the 
famous example of the man who steps on a banana peel. 
In The African Queen, one of the richest comedies ever 
made, the central situation is essentially tragic. Charlie 
Allnutt, the tugboat captain, and Rose, the prim missionary, 
are trapped by the Germans in British West Africa in 
Norld War I. Rather than surrender peacefully, they de- 
termine to take action against the enemy with the only 
means at their disposal, the boat and a supply of raw ex- 
plosives which may be used to destroy the German gunboat 
which guards the lake near Kenya. The action involves a 
voyage down an uncharted, veritably unnavigable river, 
over rapids and marshes, past a German fortress, in a 
dilapidated old boat which is rapidly falling to pieces, 
under constant menace from natural elements and a hostile 
enemy, with no other assistance than their own initiative. 
This seemingly impossible, supremely arduous journey re- 
sembles the heroic efforts of other Huston protagonists 
the miners’ trek to the forbidden mountain in The Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre, the revolutionaries’ tunnel in We Were 
Strangers, the soldier returning to his regiment in The Red 
Badge of Courage, the jewel thieves of The Asphalt Jungle, 
Ahab in Moby Dick. If the quest in this case is not tragic 
but comic, it is an achievement of treatment rather than 
material, a question of subtle exaggeration bringing ele- 
ments of heroic tragedy to a point of sublime ridiculousness. 
The close relationship of comedy to tragedy is illustrated 
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here at its furthest extreme. C. S. Forester’s novel is gen- 
erally considered a dramatic melodrama rather than a 
farce, and Huston’s film, hilarious from its opening scene to 
its gloriously happy ending, was initially received by sev- 
eral critics as a serious dramatic adventure. 

This incongruous reception of a film whose exceptional 
merits stem from a series of incongruities was not wholly 
unjustified. The African Queen, like Chaplin’s great com- 
edies, is a deeply moving film, and is funniest when it is 
closest to tears. Huston himself declared that his original 
conception was more serious, and that much of the comedy 
first suggested itself during the actual filming, as a result 
of the unique clash of personalities of the stars. It is indeed 
on the acting of the principals that the film finally relies, 
and it is in this area that Huston’s technique achieves its 
ultimate success. No director could have fully anticipated 
the performances of Katharine Hepburn and Humphrey 
Bogart in The African Queen, and it is to Huston’s great 
credit that he was able to adjust his entire conception to 
capitalize on these performances and emphasize them to 
their fullest effect. 

Like the central situation, beautifully symbolized in 
the indomitable tugboat, the characters have an essential 
dramatic validity. Exaggerated and subtly incongrous 
though they are, they retain a reality that will not enable 
them to be dismissed. Rose, the missionary spinster, plain 
and angular, passionately dedicated to Victorian morality, 
British tradition and the Christian God amid the wilderness 
of primitive Africa, is a figure at once ludicrous, arresting, 
and deeply pathetic. As played by Katharine Hepburn, she 
becomes much more, a supreme symbol of womanly will, 
passionately rooted in tender domesticity and feminine hun- 
ger for a mate, the Earth Mother, the essence of Eternal 
Woman. Charlie Allnutt, the tugboat captain, is her ab- 
solute counterpart, the Neanderthal male, as independent 
as she is adhesive, concerned with nothing but pleasurable 
sensation and physical comfort (and that only mildly), 
totally lacking the instinct for bravery or self-sacrifice, yet 
essentially a gentleman, despite the lack of conventional 
background, and possessing the kernels of emotional ex- 
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altation beneath his hard-shelled dedication to survival. 
The drama grows entirely from their clash of character, 
and the screenplay by Huston and James Agee records 
their series of physical and internal conflicts in minute 
detail. When Charlie belches at tea, Rose blandly offers him 
another cup. While the conventional Rose lingers mourn- 
fully over her dead brother, Charlie, more practically mind- 
ful of the African heat, prepares a quick funeral. Forced to 
live together on the boat, she does her laundry and bathes 
in her chemise; he reluctantly shaves and swims in winter 
underwear. Rose constructs a protective cabin for nocturnal 
privacy, but invites him in out of the rain. At the advent 
of war, Rose votes for action, Charlie for retreat. He ar- 
ranges for excitement to discourage her; she hungrily begs 
for more. He turns to gin for solace; she retaliates by 
emptying his supply. Driven to frenzy by her calm fanati- 
cism, he tells her his exact opinion of her character (“You 
crazy, psalm-singin’, skinny old maid!”); she betrays her 
sensitivity by a ladylike flinch. This flinch assures her 
final victory, for the abject male, impervious to anything 
but another’s wounds, offers absolute surrender. In Hus- 
ton’s world, it is woman who is truly indomitable; man is 
only a weak vassal ready to be inspired by her convictions 
in his capacities. Significantly, the African Queen is female 
in gender. 

Katharine Hepburn, never less than an interesting ac- 
tress, achieves in the role of Rose one of the great acting 
triumphs of modern cinema. Her reaction to her dying 
brother’s succinct revelation of his true opinion of her 
(“not comely among the ladies, but even she can serve the 
Lord”) is Chaplinesque, and makes this the funniest death 
scene ever filmed. Seemingly composed entirely of angular 
planes in the early sequences, the actress undergoes a 
physical metamorphosis until, at the conclusion, she is soft 
and supple, her body sustaining the suggestion of Venus 
curves. Miss Hepburn was never so moving as when, gripped 
for the first time by physical desire, she bows to kiss her 
lover’s wounded foot; never so charming as when she 
blushingly asks her lover’s name; and, as she gracefully 
yields to his authority, praising him for his masculine 
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strength in leading her to do exactly as she wants, she is 
unforgettable. Humphrey Bogart’s gallant, helpless Charlie, 
gradually acquiring the pride in his own capacities that 
she is determined he shall have, is a magnificent tour de 
force which admirably complements Miss Hepburn’s per- 
formance while achieving a unique comic dignity of its 
own. 

Huston has never guided performances on quite so mag- 
nified a scale, and his direction remains a model of handling 
actors. The camera never strays from the stars for long, 
and when it does, it is to record the pregnant thematic 
images of the small boat dwarfed by awe-inspiring natural 
elements which give the comedy its symbolic force. Huston 
is never content merely to record the performances, how- 
ever; his selection of compositions and juxtaposition of 
vantage points is actively designed to assist these remark- 
able players and amplify their effects. The close-ups speak 
for themselves (i.e. Miss Hepburn’s famous flinch and 
Bogart’s shocked reaction to it), but it is the lingering 
physical impressions of his players which most graphically 
illustrate the director’s contribution. Miss Hepburn’s an- 
gularity is repeatedly emphasized by the director, who 
obviously delights in finding new angles from which the 
actress’ knees, elbows and cheekbones may jut (who can 
forget the image of Rose, her water-soaked lace drawers 
clinging to her skeleton-like frame, attempting to climb up 
the side of the boat?), while the stooped, long-faced Bogart, 
head drooping, arms swinging, belt buckled around his 
hips, has never been so convincingly ape-like. (The se- 
quence in which Charlie, for Rose’s amusement, imitates 
the animals along the shore, and the camera cuts from 
Bogart to the watching apes, is inspired.) The African 
Queen, which can be seen repeatedly with increased ap- 
preciation, remains a unique creation, not only in Huston’s 
career but in the cinematic art. It must be considered, with 
The Asphalt Jungle, the director’s most satisfying achieve- 
ment. 


When the narrator of Moby Dick reads Melville’s open- 
ing lines in measured tones, he evokes a mood of apprehen- 





suggestive of a great work of art. Huston’s 
the auther’s “Call me Ishmael”, plunging the 





narrative immediately into action without allowing time 
for a visual placer nent of mood, indicates the difficult 
quality of this adaptation. The film makes no allowance for 
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retain as much of the complexity of the novel as can be 


captured cinematically 
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Fiuston has developed Nis adaptation according to a 
thoughtful structure, beginning with an artful exposition 
of paths of water leading to the sea which is wholly ap- 


propriate to Melville’s metaphysical conception. Mysticism 
underlies the depiction of the three aspects of man in the 





key opening scenes: Coffin’s tavern, where sailors boister- 
ous ] 





nce to a sea chanty on a stormy night to express 
the joy of a defiance to forbidding nature; Father 
. ation of the legend of Jonah, a pious reminder 
of man’s inconsequence in a mystic universe; and the ship’s 
departure, where active man abandons domestic ties, an 
eternal wanderer deliberately severing the emotional bonds 
of home and family which remain the motivating objects 
of his search. The first appearance of Ahab at sea, fore- 
shadowed by the ghostly tapping of his footsteps on the 
deserted deck, introduces the book’s great theme, ably 
expounded in Ahab’s long and arresting conversation with 
Starbuck about the nature of infinity, and the exciting 
whaling sequence which follows amplifies the nature of 
the quest. Huston’s method of editing and reshaping long 
sections of the book for cinematic continuity functions 
admirably until the actual search for Moby Dick begins. 
From the moment of the ship’s departure from fertile seas 
to approach the fatal area of encounter with the white 
whale, Huston elaborates each successive incident in Mel- 
ville’s concluding chapters: the lookout falling into the 
sea, Queequeg’s preparations for approaching death, the 
first sight of the spectral whale, the encounter with the 
Rache! searching for the lost members of its crew, Ahab’s 
victory over the typhoon and defiance of St. Elmo’s fire, 
Starbuck’s anguished decision to murder Ahab, and the 
reconciliation of Ahab’s admission that he has assumed 
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God’s powers in his quest with the justification of his final 
quiet acceptance of deterministic fate. Memorable though 
each incident is within its context, the accumulation of so 
much significant development conspires to defeat its pur- 
pose by overextension of dramatic weight. When the climax 
comes, it is fine enough to sustain a lesser film, but it is 
unable to rise to quite the soaring grandeur necessary to 
complete this massive structure. 

A failure of this nature seems typical of Huston, whose 
reticent objectivity is unsuited to the full-bodied statement 
which Melville requires. Huston’s tendency to withdraw 
from overt comment is noticeable in earlier passages of 
the film. When Ishmael’s journey to the sea seems built 
toward the logical culmination of crashing waves and a 
panoramic vista, Huston curiously substitutes a distant 
backdrop of an immobile coastline for an incomplete effect. 
Later, the fine episode of the ship’s departure from Nan- 
tucket, brilliantly created by intercutting from seamen 
laboring in preparation for the voyage to the tragic faces 
of women watching silently from the shore, seems to lead 
naturally to some positive conclusion, whether grandiose 
(the ship as man’s aspiration severing its inhibiting roots 
in search of greater destiny) or moving (the women in 
foreground representing conventional humanity watching 
the fragile craft vanish into the formidable infinity of sea 
and sky). The actual ending of the scene, a quiet distant 
shot of a toy ship slowly moving toward the mouth of the 
harbor, seems a deliberate avoidance of an essential large 
effect. The obvious justification for muting early climaxes 
in preparation for the finale is negated by the limitations 
of the proper conclusion, suggesting a crucial weakness 
in the director’s temperament which renders him inca- 
pable of interpreting a theme of these proportions. 

This limitation is intensified by the failure of the film’s 
Ahab, a role almost as difficult as Lear, and played by 
Gregory Peck in a deliberate ranting style which empha- 
sizes Ahab’s insanity but robs him of his tragic stature. 
Huston’s technique makes no apology for the actor’s weak- 
ness, but places him as the focal point of the action in a 
manner which emphasizes the inadequacies of performance 
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and crucially damages the center of the film. A more dis- 
creet director could easily have shifted the balance to 
another character in a logical attempt to minimize the 
onsequences of this distortion, but this kind of calculated 
artistic deception seems never to occur to Huston, whose 
pride in his integrity becomes a dubious attribute when it 
causes the film to fall with the central performance. In 
consequence, while Peck struggles futilely with a role which 
lemands the classical authority of a Ralph Richardson, the 
‘ther actors are contained within their minimal roles, with 
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no occasion to dominate the scene. Since neither Leo Genn’s 


weak Starbuck nor the technically youthful Ishmael of 
Richard Basehart possesses the force necessary to cope with 
Ahab, and only Harry Andrews conveys a commensurate 


ee of power in his few moments as Stubb, the sub- 
nate characters eventually withdraw from consider- 
ition as active participants, leaving the intrusive person- 
lity of the director as the remaining dominant force in 
the drama. The emphasis accordingly shifts from the story 

Ahab and the whale to focus on matter of far more 

nificance: the philosophical meaning of the interior 
rama, and the visual method by which this mearing is 
on‘ eyed. 

On this level, surprisingly, the film attains its greatest 
uccess. By minimizing the importance of the sea adventure 
tory and the personal drama of Ahab’s quest for ven- 

geance, Huston is free to concentrate on the metaphysical 
symbolism of the theme. Without attempting to peruse the 
entirety of Melville’s content within the framework of 

two hour film, Huston has packed his images with a wealth 
f symbolic detail. The technical method for the shipboard 
sequences employs a variety of rapid cuts, with each crucial 
element of action photographed from a series of vantage 
points successively edited together to form a cohesive unit. 
These units are carefully molded into an even continuity 
which takes full cognizance of harmony and contrast with- 
jut neglecting the elementary cinematic necessity for pac- 
ing and movement. The creative design of these images 
imparts to each a significance which is captured through 
an unconventional frame, devised by a unique artistic im- 
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agination. These moments move by in fluid succession, 
gradually emphasizing a series of man’s symbolic relation- 
ships. Man is seen at work, scrubbing decks, climbing lad 
ders, hoisting sails, functioning as an entity to keep the ship 
in movement: man is observed in action, rowing to a 
whaler’s dirge, throwing a harpoon or grappling with th« 
line, killing the whale to strip its oil to fill the lamps of th: 
world, in obligation to society and religious morality; man 
is viewed at leisure, laughing, singing, fighting as expres: 
sions of his bond with other men, or alone on the masthead, 
conveyed along a predetermined path without action of 
his own volition, contemplating his place in this symbolic 
reflection of society and his relation to the surrounding 
elements. Within the complexity of these masterful se- 
quences, the film investigates each detail of mankind’s 
existence aboard a living ship which forges toward its 
aspiration in opposition to the destructive forces of a mys- 
terious nature. This rich texture provides a concrete visual 
background for the oral expression of the theme. 

Huston has chosen three key passages from the novel for 
his text. Father Mapple’s sermon articulates the conven- 
tional viewpoint of moral man, while Ahab, in long speeches 
to Starbuck, defines the nature of his defiance of the un- 
written laws. For these expressions of the theme Huston 
abandons his usual flow of visual movement to focus di- 
rectly on the speaker and thus actively force the observer’s 
attention. The sermon emphasizes man’s humility before 
the will of God by recounting the parable of Jonah, who 
sought a land where God’s hard law would not exist. As 
punishment for this transgression, God in the form of 
nature sends a tidal wave, and casts Jonah into the sea to 
be swallowed by a whale. Jonah’s submission within the 
inferno takes the form of humble prayer, without request 
for deliverance—“I leave eternity to Thee.” When Jonah 
is saved, he devotes the remainder of his life to preaching 
the doctrine of humility, with man at the mercy of an all- 
powerful Deity. 

Ahab’s search for the whale represents the opposite 
point of view. The whale may be defined as unknown na- 
ture wearing the mask of evil, and Ahab in his quest re- 
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presents man searching for knowledge. The desire for 
vengeance against the mute beast which mutilated his 
body is merely an aspect of Ahab’s deeper motivation, his 
proud refusal to accept the doctrine of the insignificance of 
man. When Starbuck attacks this as blasphemy, Ahab 
frankly assumes the mantle of God: “I'd strike the sun if 
it insulted me.” The hatred which gives him the guise of a 
madman is actually directed, not against the whale, but 
against the threatening forces of nature which he is de- 
termined to comprehend. 

The ethical problem posed by Ahab’s obsession lies not 
within his right to pursue his goal, which must be con- 
sidered heroic, but in his obligations to society. By taking 
the blind, unmotivated men of the Pequod with him on his 
quest, Ahab has overstepped the boundaries of morality and 
assumed identification with the evil which he seeks to con- 
quer. It is this dilemma which defeats Starbuck, who fears 
the wrath of God; but he is prevented from murdering 
Ahab because such an act would in itself involve the as- 
sumption of decisive powers in defiance of the inevitable. 
In Ahab’s final speech he suggests the weight of the re- 
sponsibility which he has assumed by his act. Probing into 
the reasons for his pursuit of inevitable destruction, he 
challenges the crux of Starbuck’s religious conviction. “Is 
Ahab, Ahab? Is it I, God, or who, that lifts this arm? But 
if the great sun move not of itself .. . how then can this 
one small heart beat; this one small brain think thoughts; 
unless God does that beating, does that thinking, does that 
living, and not I... . We are turned round and round in 
this world, like yonder windlass, and Fate is the hand- 
spike. ... Who’s to doom, when the judge himself is dragged 
to the bar?” 

If Moby Dick does not capture the full force of Melville’s 
pessimistic philosophy, it conveys more depth in these three 
speeches than any American film of recent years. Consider- 
ably more than a technical achievement, Huston’s film is 
probably as distinguished an adaptation of a great novel as 
the contemporary screen is capable of producing. 


In a discussion of his style, Huston once commented: 
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“Maybe it’s what Hemingway says about writing: ‘You 
must write it as if you were there.’ Maybe, I just try to do 
it as if I were there.” 

This characteristic statement provides a deceptive in- 
troduction to the creative attitude of one of the most con- 
scious artists in American films. Following the reticent 
approach of his literary prototype, Huston maintains that 
he has no consistent directorial style and regards the subject 
of each film as a separate entity, allowing the properties 
peculiar to the material to determine his manner of treat- 
ment. This conception is in itself suggestive of a calculated 
method which is clarified by an examination of his films. 

A director’s style cannot be adequately evaluated ac- 
cording to the standards applied to literary technique, due 
to the basic distinction between the processes of invention 
and interpretation. Working with other men’s material 
imposes a limitation on the activity of a director which, 
considered from a literary standpoint, cannot be disre- 
garded. Since Huston’s cinematic works, both as writer 
and director, are all adaptations, he is necessarily required 
to operate within the range of the original subject matter, 
without undue imposition of his individual personality. A 
more subjective director might re-shape his material along 
personal lines, but Huston’s basic approach to his work 
demands subordination to the requirements of his material. 
His adaptations, uniformly faithful to the original intentions 
of the authors, give little insight into Huston’s temperament: 
the scripts are economical, sophisticated, carefully con- 
structed, and invariably avoid personal statement. Factors 
of personality emerge only in choice of material, indicating ~ 
a preference for journalistic prose, protagonists whose 
weaknesses do not extend to softness and avoid self-pity, 
themes which express social or moral issues through violent 
action and ironic counterpoint. 

To Huston, the story is paramount, with acting and 
production serving as the mechanical means by which this 
story is communicated to the observer. Accordingly, the 
director’s first emphasis is on his script, which is written 
in elaborate detail to advise the actors and technicians of 
each effect to be produced in a given scene. After expend- 
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ing months of preparation on his script, Huston begins pro- 
duction with full cognizance of the desired result. This 
intensive preparation allows him considerable latitude on 
the set, enabling him to take advantage of any intuitive new 
idea with an awareness of its placement within the overall 
context and its potential effect on the film. Huston con- 
sistently follows this pattern in working with actors. Con- 
sidering proper casting essential, he never forces an actor 
into an untenable performance, but deliberately shapes his 
scripts to suit the actors’ personalities, and allows them to 
create their own effects by improvisation within the frame 
which he has established, without strict directorial guidance 
in blocking their gestures or modulating their vocal de- 
livery. Ample rehearsal is allowed, but scenes are seldom 
re-shot. The spontaneity which results from this method 
frequently proves more effective than the script would 
indicate, and Huston unhesitatingly re-molds the surround- 
ing action in accordance with the new effect. The high 
standard of acting in most of Huston’s films proves excel- 
lent justification for this method, although its limitations 
are obvious. Instinctive emotional actors work extremely 
well with Huston, providing the casting is exact, but techni- 
cal players, to succeed in his films, must be very good in- 
deed. Katharine Hepburn, Walter Huston, Jennifer Jones, 
Claire Trevor, Louis Calhern, all accomplished players, 
have given excellent performances in Huston’s films, but 
his successes with personality performers (Humphrey Bo- 
gart, Robert Mitchum, Audie Murphy) are counterbalanced 
by the crucial failure of his work with Gregory Peck, Ed- 
ward G. Robinson, and Jose Ferrer, who have foundered 
without proper directorial assistance. A similar haphazard 
quality, which may be termed a kind of irresponsibility, 
occurs in the background music used for Huston’s films. 
Apparently regarding the scoring as an extraneous element 
over which the director has little control, Huston devotes 
little attention to the association of music to the finally 
edited film, with frequently unfortunate results. The Trea- 
sure of the Sierra Madre, in particular, is seriously damaged 
by the intrusion of a hackneyed melody as accompaniment 
to its realistic action, while Moby Dick, which crucially 
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depends upon music to sustain its climax, is weakened by 
a dissonant score which underlines irrelevant comic points 
while reducing the tempo of climactic moments. 

Huston’s occasional failure with such obviously impor- 
tant facets of technique as acting and music, the two areas 
of production upon which most creative directors concen- 
trate and excel, provides a revealing insight into his artistic 
temperament. It is his inattention to such relatively simple 
aspects of production which suggests the measure of Huston 
as an artist, and distinguishes him from the commercial 
technicians whose facility rarely extends beyond the super- 
ficialities of performance and immediate dramatic effect. 
In the more complex areas of photography and editing, 
which establish the visual movement essential to cinematic 
art, Huston demonstrates complete control. His visual style, 
based on the sound principle of functional communication, 
is unsurpassed among contemporary American directors. 

Huston’s cinematic devices stem from a specific theory 
of film aesthetics. The screen is basically a conventional, 
not a realistic art, with physical qualities derived from 
human actions. An audience will accept any number of 
conventions if they can be amplified intellectually. If film 
exists in two dimensions, an observer will pretend that 
there are three; faces viewed in close-ups are imaginatively 
associated to unseen bodies; music from nowhere is ac- 
cepted to such an extent that its absence, a few seconds of 
absolute silence, becomes an objective dramatic force. The 
audience’s own eye creates the picture on the screen, be- 
cause the eye will see only what it wants to see. Following 
this line of reasoning, all useful cinematic techniques are 
developed from the natural reactions of the human mind 
and body. When a man glances in conversation from a 
speaker to the wall beyond, he blinks or cuts. Knowing 
the relation of the wall to his view of the speaker, he cuts 
between the two views. Another natural trick, the dissolve, 
is paralleled in the mind by one thought impinging on an- 
other. A close-up is leaning toward the speaker, giving him 
undivided attention because he has just said something 
particularly interesting. An unnatural trick disturbs the 
eye and consequently hurts the film. 
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Based on this principle, Huston’s style is consciously 
derived from the nature of the subject, with its ultimate 
aim a simple expression of the meaning to be derived from 
that subject and communicated clearly to the observer. If 
the subject is dramatic, the shot may need a low angle, so 
that the subject will loom imposingly on the screen. (In 
The Maltese Falcon, a floor shot emphasizes the ominous 
bulk of Sydney Greenstreet as he rises from his chair.) 
Comedy may require a high angle, to dwarf the characters, 
as in the mocking observation of Bogart and Jennifer Jones 
standing at the foot of a nude statue in Beat the Devil. The 
two normal positions of the camera are sitting and standing, 
the radius of each providing ample range for variation of 
movement within a sequence. Any deviation from the 
normal position requires a good dramatic reason, and must 
be fully justified by the script. Huston has little patience 
with arty off-angle camera work, and his films are notably 
free from this type of ostentatious directorial expressionism. 
Only in Moulin Rouge, for the specific purpose of reproduc- 
ing an artistic atmosphere, does Huston strive for unusual 
camera effects. The functional standard of his camerawork 
is freed from monotony by frequent movement and a num- 
ber of unconventional methods of staging: non-glamorous 
lighting effects; actors blocking the camera lens; depth of 
focus, simultaneously clarifying both foreground and back- 
ground within a frame. The type of movement employed 
is dictated by the subject: a tracking camera is used to obtain 
a claustrophobic effect in Key Largo; the camera revolves 
around deep focus set-ups to emphasize physical contrasts 
in The Maltese Falcon; alternate close-ups express the 
interplay of character in The Treasure of the Sierra Madre; 
rapid cutting develops pace and tension in The Asphalt 
Jungle. To vary optical effects, Huston employs such real- 
istic audible devices as one-sided, deliberately muffled tele- 
phone conversations, actors speaking in foreign languages, 
and occasional trenchant silences to interrupt the flow of 
sound. 

These cinematic devices, entirely justifed by aesthetic 
theories, are limited only by the calculation by which they 
are applied to Huston’s films. The cold precision of his 
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application of technical methods to a dramatic medium 
remains Huston’s one serious defect as an artist. Technical 
dexterity, while admirable as manner, can never be wholly 
satisfactory as a substitute for valid emotional drama, and 
Huston’s apparent inability to engage himself subjectively 
with his material gives much of his work the character of 
chamber drama, artfully molded and graphically observed, 
but essentially dispassionate. Nevertheless, the body of 
work which this objective manner has formulated has been 
constructed to withstand the closest scrutiny into form and 
content, and emerges as a considerable achievement by a 
responsible modern artist. 
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